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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. trouts to be seen in the clear water, and which 

The Rod and the Gun ; being Two Treatises trouts see you with Jess satisfaction than you 
on Angling and Shooting. By James Wil-|see them, but with the mutual understanding 
son, F.R.S.E., and by the Author of “The | that neither party is to increase the intimacy, 

Oakleigh Shooting Code.” 12mo. pp. 439.|or fancy any chance of coming to any closer 

Edinburgh, 1840. Black. jconnexion. And it is to persons thus situated 
HE that spares “the Rod” spoils the child, | that the Professor addresses his glowing pictures 
may be as true as any say of ancient wisdom ;| of sunrises and sunsets; balmy airs and ever- 
but yet, even in the severest hours of our criti-| green landscapes ;: and dashing waters where 
cism, we could as willingly commit felony as/ abundance reigns, and the trout and salmon 
dream of acting otherwise than spare the rod/all but jump into the creels of the enraptured 
in a case like the present. |angler ! 

The “fly leaf’’-is' enough to secure us., It} And, as if to add to the grievance, his style 
exhibits five fly-hooks of various designations, |and playfulness would, under other circum- 
but especially one dubbed “the Professor,” at | stances, be altogether enchanting :— 
which we were constrained to rise, and so got| “The prevailing attributes and domestic 
hooked without the possibility of escape. It economy of fishes may be described as exactly 
would be of no use to run, and leap, and the reverse of those of birds. These gay and 
flounder, and ‘sulk, and lash the surrounding |airy creatures possess the power of survey- 
element: ‘the Professor” has us, and we may|ing distinctly, at a glance, an immeasurable 
as well let him draw us along and land us as/extent of horizon; their acute perception of 
pleasantly as the thing can be done. And yet}sound appreciates all intonations, and their 
he is a remorseless monster; worse than the|glad voices are exquisitely skilled in their 
“quaint, old, cruel coxcomb,” Izaak Walton, | production. Though their bills are hard, and 
whose gentle-ness has been thus described as'their bodies closely’ covered by down and 
barb-arity by those human worms who do not/ feathers, they are by no means deficient in the 
understand and love the art piscatorial. How sense of touch. They enjoy all the delights of 
could the Professor (we mean the man, not{conjugal and parental affection, and perform 
‘the hook)—how could the Professor send such'their incumbent duties with devotedness and 
a volume as this to London? Revelling in his courage. They cherish and defend their 
descriptions of nature with all the joyousness offspring, and will sometimes even die in that 
and luxuriance of Nature herself, had he no defence; and of all the wonderful labours of 
feeling for us of Cockneyshire, who cannot!instinctive art, none is so beautiful as the 
taste the delights on which he expatiates with | formation of their mdssy dwellings. With 
so much gusto? Why torment such of us as| what deep and continuous affection does the 
have remembrances with raking up the memo. female brood over her cherished treasures !— 


ties of by-gone times; and filling with vain how unwearied is the gallant male in his tender 
and vague imaginings such others as can form | assiduities, and with what. melodious love does 
except from his descriptions ? The sons of busi-| he seeks to soothe her sedentary task !— 
ness and children of confinement in the metro. | 
CAPITAL PUNISHMENT,—though abolished for | BUt close at hand, on that umbrageous bough, 
deemed worthy of the death,—have they not |80 that 4 - ™ oe ae. — ee 
enougl A ‘ jmusing that he ever murmurs by woodlan 
oP to annoy and distrens thom ete. of (stream or shadow-haunted brook, ‘a music 
leisure, and free roaming, and sports inde. |Swoeur than their veel The ——— “a 
pendent of all circumstances, and regardless of 224 8 esey-plamegel ewallow, welch skims the 
the selfishness of such principles, and the reck- the surface of the ee lake,—the ponder- 
lessness in wounding such feelings ! What |0"S> but giant-pinioned eagle, winging his way 
possible to steal a few hours to the Thames or \"edundant life,—the proud, far-sigh ted falcon, 
docks; and thence, by patient attention to a Which, launching from some hoar cliff, or light- 
moved by your sighs, or something below, be | ‘ Doth dally with the wind, and scorn the sun,’ 
enabled to declare upon your honour that you!—the wild and fearfal lapwing, with graceful 
some happy concurrence, you may have a ffiend ‘enslaved for many a long-enduring season by 
who has a pond, and who munificently offers | this love of offspring, and toil in its support 
ground-baiting, punting, and persevering, you|far otherwise with our voiceless dwellers in the 
may actually catch and drag to light three or|deep, who exhibit but few attachments, are 
for tench or carp, you must be content with! and cherish no warm affections. Constructing 
the assurance that several have been put in,/no dwelling, they merely shelter themselves 
you may absolutely contrive to be allowed to|ocean, in the silent depths of lakes, or beneath 
cast your line into what is termed in the home|the murky shade of the overhanging banks of 


no idea of crystal stream, or loch, or mountain, | he outpour that rich and varied song by which 
‘ : * Over his own sweet voice the stock-dove broods !’ 
polis, whose whole existence is one course of | 
shooting at queens and other offences hitherto | Sits the fond partner of his joys and sorrows ; 
being so vividly assailed with contrasts of 
all weathers? Fie, oh fie! Mr. Professor, for| Verdure of the new-mown meadow, or dimples 
can we do? where seek solace? It is barely from distant isles, o’er waters glittering with 
piece of painted cork, which appears to be "ing-Scathed peal, 
think you had two nibbles and a bite; or, by crest and dark dilated eye, are each and all 
you a day’s fishing therein; and then, with | from dewy morning until latest eve. But it is 
four very small perch, or very small dace. As/conversant with no interchanging language, 
and since been seen there. Or, happier still, | from danger among the cavernous rocks of the 
counties a running stream, where there are real |rivers ; and the cravings of hunger seem alone 





to exercise a frequent or influential action over 
their monotonous movements. We must not, 
however, conceive that the life of fishes is not 
one of enjoyment, for we know that the Great 
Creator ‘careth for all His creatures ;’ and it 
ought, perhaps, rather to be said that we cannot 
appreciate the nature of their feelings, than 
that they are in any way fore-doomed to a 
negation of pleasure. Assuredly, however, 
the hand of Nature has been most prodigal in 
bestowing on their external aspect every va- 
riety of adornment. Their special forms are 
infinite, their proportions often most elegant, 
their colours lively and diversified—and no. 
thing seems wanting, either in their shape or 
structure, to excite the unfeigned admiration 
of mankind. Indeed, it almost appears as if 
this prodigality of beauty was intended solely 
for such an end, The brightness of metallic 
splendour—the sparkling brilliancy of precious 
gems—the milder effulgence of the hues of 
flowers, all combine to signalise fishes as 
among the most beautiful objects of creation. 
When newly withdrawn from their native 
element, or still gliding submerged amid its 
liquid coolness, their colours fixed or irides- 
cent, are seen mingling in spots, or bands, or 
broader flashes,—always elegant and symme. 
trical, sometimes richly contrasted, sometimes 
gradually softened into each other, and in all 
cases harmonising with a chaste fulness. of 
effect, which Titian and Rubens might envy 
but could never equal. For what®eason, then, 
it has’ been asked, has all this adornment been 
so lavishly bestowed on creatiires which can 
scarcély perceive each other amid the dim 
perpetual twilight of the deep? Shakspere 
has already said, that there are ‘more things 
in heaven and earth than are dreamt of in 
our philosophy ;’ and we fear it is no answer 
to the foregoing question to add; that the same 
observation applies with even greater truth to 
the ‘ waters beneath the earth.’” 

In details our author is not less admirable, 
and it is truly surprising how many flashes of 
genius he has thrown into his subject. The 
practical is so gilded and embellished by the 
sparkling and beautiful, that the work is 
quite as charming for the general reader as it 
is instructive to the fisher. We select an 
instance or two :—— 

“ As expert angling never was and never 
will be successfully taught by rule, but is 
almost entirely the result of assiduous and 
long-continued practice, we purpose being very 
brief in our general disquisition on the subject. 
We-shall commence by stating our belief that 
fly-fishing, by far the most elegant and inter- 
esting branch of the art, ought not to be 
regarded exclusively as an art of imitation. It 
no doubt depends on deception, which usually 
proceeds on the principle of one thing being 
successfully substituted in the likeness of 
another ; but Bacon’s distinctive definitions of 
simulation and dissimulation place the subject 
in a truer light. As simulation consists in the 
adoption or affectation of what is not, while 
dissimulation consists in the careful conceal. 
ment of what really is—the one being a 
positive, the other rather a negative act—so 
the great object of the fly-fisher is to dissimu- 
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late in such a manner as to prevent his 
expected prey from detecting the artificial 
nature of his lure, without troubling himself 
by a vain effort to simulate or assume, with 
his fly, the appearance of any individual or 
specific form of insect life. There is, in truth, 
little or no connexion between the art of 
angling and the science of entomology; and, 
therefore, the success of the angler, in by far 
the greater proportion of cases, does not depend 
on the resemblance which subsists between his 
artificial fly and the natural insect. This 
statement is, no doubt, greatly at variance 
with the expressed principles of all who have 
deemed fishing worthy of consideration, from 
the days of Isaiah and Theocritus, to those of 
Carrol and Bainbridge. But we are not the 
less decidedly of opinion, that in nine instances 
out of ten the fish seizes upon an artificial fly 
as upon an insect or moving creature sui gene- 
ris, and not on account of its exact and success- 
ful resemblance to any accustomed and familiar 
object.” 

Our own observation induces us to acquiesce 
to the utmost of these remarks: we have 
caught many a fish when our hook was torn to 
tatters, and nothing resembling a fly remained, 
except it were the loose hackle hanging by the 
shaft. But, again :— 

** The great secret in fly-fishing, after a per- 
son has acquired the art of throwing a long 
and a light line, is perseverance, —that is, 
constant and continuous exertion. Fish are 
whimsical creatures, even when the angler, 
with all appliances and means to-boot, is placed 
apparently under the most favourable circum. 
stances. Let him, however, commence his 
operations with flies, which, upon general prin- 
ciples, he knows to be good,—for example, A 
water-mouse body, and dark wing; hare-ear, 
and moorfowl wing; red hackle, and teal or 
mallard wing. It may frequently happen that 
for an hour, or even two hours, he will kill 
nothing ; but then it will as often happen, that 
for another couple of hours, he will pull them 
ashore with a most pleasing celerity. 


* Awake but one, and lo, what myriads rise !’ 


Next comes a pause of another hour or more, 
during which little or nothing is obtained, so 
that if the intermediate period is frittered away 
on green banks, eating biscuits, success is 
doubtful or impossible. We believe that the 
appetites and motions of the finny tribes are 
regulated and directed by certain (to us) almost 
imperceptible changes in the state of the at- 
mosphere, with which, as they do not proceed 
from any determinate or ascertained principles 
of meteorological science, it is not easy for the 
angler to become acquainted; and therefore 
the only method to remedy the désagrément 
thus arising, is to fish without ceasing so long 
as he remains by the ‘ pure element of waters.’ 
The art of angling, if worthily followed, and 
with an observant eye, will probably one day 
or other be the means of throwing considerable 
light on the science of electricity, at present 
one of the most obscure, though at the same 
time the most important and pervading, of all 
the subjects of physical learning. Professor 
Forbes has promised us to do something in this 
line, and will give in his ‘ Report’ the first 
time the British Association holds its meeting 
at Aberfoyle or Rowardennan.” 

_No doubt he will, whenever the meeting in- 
dicated by the Professor’s joke takes place at 
either of these sweet seclusions. In a similar 
vein is the following note, after giving a good 
account of Mr. Shaw’s experiments on the 
spawning, &c. of salmon z= 





‘In the present summary of the great parr 
question, we avail ourselves, in the first place, 
of our own exquisite knowledge of the subject ; 
secondly, of Mr. Shaw’s earlier papers pub- 
lished in the * Edinburgh New Philosophical 
Journal’ (July, 1836—January, 1838), and of 
his more recent communication on the same 
subject, crowned by the Keith Testimonial 
(‘ Transactions of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh,’ vol. xiv. part ii.) ; and thirdly, of a 
learned and lucid exposition of the case in a 
late Number (ccxciv.) of ‘ Blackwood’s Edin- 
burgh Magazine,’ very generally attributed to 
Lord John Russell.” 

We must quote another bit of humour ; on 
the pregnant causes of bookmaking :— 

‘ But why prolong our precepts,—for what 
knowledge can a man acquire of this or any 
other glorious art by reading? Or what will 


book-learning avail when one comes not only | 


to * speak o’ loupin’ ow’r a linn,’ but actually 
to do it, or lose his fish, which has already done 
it ;—and see ! on either side how thick a screen 
of rocks and tangled brushwood! Where be 
your rules, O angler! cut and dry, when a 
man begins to change his mind, and wishes to 
change his direction, ’mid some delusive ford of 
unknown depth, when giant trees are vehe- 
mently stooping,—the howling winds above,— 
beneath, ‘ the hell of waters ?’ Can a Christian 
learn to skate by the fire-side? Can a sailor 
be taught to leap a five-barred gate on board of 
ship, or avoid saddle-sickness when on actual 
horse-back, by studying either ‘ Riding made 
Easy,’ or a treatise on tanning? Can a lands- 
man escape sea-sickness when at sea, by acquir- 
ing a knowledge of Clerk’s ‘ Naval Tactics’ on 
shore? Can an ass become a philosopher by 
reading an Encyclopedia both by day and 
night? Can a philosopher cease to be an ass 
by not reading it either by night or day? 
Never! never! never! In sad and simple 
truth, the writing of a book on almost any 
subject is what J. G. L. would not inelegantly 
call ‘humbug. Then why do you write one 
yourself ? inquires our gentle and considerate 
reader. Just for one or other of the many rea- 
sons which induced yourself to do so—for we 
know you write—retorts the author. Plea- 
sure, pride, poverty, happiness, hunger, anger, 
disdain, contempt, candour, fear, love, hatred, 
hope, knowledge, malice, misery, dissimulation, 
philanthropy, philoprogenitiveness, conceit, ar- 
rogance, ignorance, these are a few of the 
many fertile sources from which the things 
called books,—*‘ of the making of which there 
is no end,’—are ever flowing. We say it in 
shame, sorrow, and contrition, — we never yet 
met a man who had not written one or more 
books, and do not expect ever to meet with so 
perfect a human being on this side the grave. 
We once for a few brief hours in early life 
deemed that we had done so, even on this ‘ dim 
spot’ which men call earth. Wewere return- 
ing, about twenty years ago, by the Carlisle 
mail from Clovenford, after a toilsome but de- 
lightful and productive day in Tweed’s crys- 
talline streams, The evening had closed with 
many a murky frown, the night was dark and 
boisterous, and in the course of our homeward 
journey we could scarcely distinguish by the 
‘ineffectual fire’ of Ostler’s lantern, as it 
flickered on the trickling rain-bespattered win- 
dows, a bulky fellow-traveller, who kindly 
talked to us alternately of trouts and trees, and 
withal in such a racy natural way, that we 
rubbed our hands with joy, and cried internally 
eureka, here is a man who never wrote a book. 
Our impression on this point grew stronger and 
stronger each succeeding mile, and when at 





length reaching ‘ our own romantic town’ we 
sprung out beneath the glare of lamps upon the 
glistening pavement, quite delighted by the 
novelty of our previous situation, and holding 
up our arm to aid the descent of our unlettered 
friend—Reader, it was Sir Walter Scott !” 

We must now, however, close these pages 
with two other piscatorial observations :— 

‘* Whatever may be the physical temper. 
ature of fishes, there is nothing in their his- 
tory more remarkable than their power of 
enduring the extremes of heat and cold. The 
breeding powers of that brilliant species of 
Chinese carp, commonly called the gold-fish, 
are greatly accelerated by water kept at a con- 
stant temperature of 80° Fahr. ; yet Mr. Hoste, 
a naturalist of Vienna, has seen that species 
recover freely after being frozen up in ice, 
Fishes exist naturally in various baths and 
thermal springs, of which the temperature 
ranges from 113 to 120 degrees; and Hum. 
boldt and Bonpland were witness in South 
America to fishes being thrown up alive, and 
apparently in good health, from the bottom of 
a volcano, along with water and heated vapour, 
which raised the thermometer to 210°, that is, 
to within two degrees of the boiling point. 
Contrast this with Dr. Richardson’s account of 
the species of carp common in the fur countries 
of North America. - ° - Even 
the sense of sight may be supposed to find but 
feeble exercise in those profounder depths where 
so many of the inhabitants of ocean dwell, 
although the largeness of the visual organs in 
many species probably in some measure makes 
amends for this deficiency of light. But even 
in those species the eye cannot change its di- 
rection ; still less can it alter its focus, so as to 
accommodate the vision to a varying distance, 
for the iris neither dilates nor contracts, and 
no teaching will induce the pupil to do other- 
wise than remain for ever the same in all de- 
grees of light. No tear moistens the glazed 
surface, no eyelid clears or protects it — but 
then we rejoice to think of the perpetuity of 
Tweed’s crystalline flow, how constant and 
continuous are its gentle murmurs, how free 
from those dry specks which men call ‘dust,’ 
and how gently she laves the never-fevered 
temples of her (tee) total inhabitants. Yet the 
eyes of fishes, though often in themselves beau- 
tiful exceedingly, do still, from their want of 
variableness, exhibit but a dull and feeble re- 
presentative of that expressive organ, so full of 
life and animation in the higher tribes,” 





The Palace of Architecture: a Romance of Art 
and History. By George Wightwick, Archi- 
tect. Illustrated with a Coloured Map, and 
211 Plates and Woodcuts. Plates Engraved 
by Le Keux, Brooke, Cates, Humphreys, and 
Winkles. The Woodcuts by Brooke. Im- 
perial 8vo. pp. 209. London, 1840, Fraser. 

Tuts very handsome, in these days we may 

say this unique, volume, is truly a work sui 

generis; original alike in conception and exe- 
cution. Enamoured of the beauties of archi- 
tecture, the author does not seem to feel, as in 
the case of Beauties of another kind, that they 
are passé when aged, or liable to be disparaged 
when examined in detail, feature after feature. 
On the contrary, increase of appetite has grown 
upon him with the contemplation of his object ; 
and he breaks out in glowing and enthusiastic 
terms the moment he approaches the general 
description, nor becoming cold and staled as he 
descends into the more minute parts. = 
His design is, as we have remarked, original, 
and especially so as applied to a scientific sub- 
ject, where the technicalities of art wage war 
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2 Seeman 
with the imaginative faculties. In a vlosed 
labyrinth, he has secretly erected examples of 
the various great styles of building which have 
flourished from the most ancient times; and, 
after stimulating us with a stirring introduc- 
tion, throws open the gates, and reveals the 
mysteries to the public gaze. He then proceeds 
through the separate divisions ; and, in language 
redolent of poetry, and yet so clear and correct 
in its references to the science that one might 
build by its instructions, goes through the 
architecture of nations, from remote antiquity 
to the present day. ‘The opening literally runs) 
thus :— 

“ At length, the rude oaken gate, which had 
been closed for so long a period against the 
curious without, shook under the blows of 
destruction lustily dealt from within! The 
hour of a wondrous developement was at hand, 
and anxious numbers had assembled to witness 
it. The wooden barrier tottered—separated — 
fell_and disappeared ! revealing, to the asto- 
nished gaze of the expectants, a portal of 
strangely compounded architecture—a masonic 
riddle—teeming with multiplied significancy, 
and exhibiting a kind of monstrous combina- 
tion, in which discordant features sought to 
harmonise themselves within a general outline 
of forced uniformity. The dark rock of India, 
the granite of Egypt, the marble of Greece, 
and the freestone of Italy and Middle Europe, 
were here commingled; each compartment 
being as distinct in form as in material, and 
the whole, in its conjunction, wearing an 
aspect which, at the same time, challenged 
admiration and defied criticism.” 

It is, with all its bizarrerie, a very pictur- 
esque gate, and might adorn any park or 
palace entrance in Europe. 

The owner of this strange architectural laby- 
rinth addresses the outsiders, and says :— 

‘“** My friends,’ says he, ‘enter now who 
will. Ihave hitherto excluded you, to avoid 
the importunities of partially informed advisers 
and the perplexities of contradictory counsel,— 
the premature judgment of those who cannot, 
during the progress of a work, anticipate its 
effect on completion ; and the meddling of the 
short-sighted, who will not perceive that the 
sovereign dominion of the whole demands an 
universal tribute, which may necessarily qualify 
the perfection of each individual part. You 
will see within this domain an epitome of the 
architectural world. Mine is, as it were, a 
palace of congress, wherein you will be success- 
ively addressed by humble (but, it is hoped, 
characteristic) representatives of the great fa- 
milies of design in ancient and Mahomedan 
India, China, Egypt, Greece, ancient and 
modern Italy, Turkey, Moorish Spain, and 
Christian Europe. In two or three of the 
buildings inviting your later notice, you will 
observe an arrangement and modified style, 
illustrating my particular notions of the manner 
in which modern feelings, customs, and require- 
ments, may be most efficiently met; but in all 
other examples, I seek chiefly to inform you 


of the principle and sentiment which govern 
and distinguish 


the several varieties of archi- 
tecture represented.’ ” 
ao speech fully explains the nature of 


he publication, which, 
richly embellished with 
cuts, and must have cost 
in Me production. 

rassing through the palace gate, we visit 
pa a the ten compartments (the eleventh 
. ap being a plan of the writer’s own do- 

estic abiding place), and are taught the cir- 


we need only add, is 
engravings and wood- 
a large sum of money 





Fumstances aud forms pf the Indian, Hindu, 


Chinese, Burmese, Egyptian, Greek, Roman, 
Constantinal (transition), Norman Gothic, 
pointed Gothic, Moorish, Turkish, Persian, 
Mahomedan Indian, Italian (pointed), Palla- 
dian, Protestant Cathedral, Soanean, and seve- 
ral Anglo and other varieties. On viewing 
these, the author exclaims, in an ambitious 
tone — 

“‘Can we possess more stable proofs of the 
piety and chivalry of old France, England, and 
Germany, than their sublime cathedrals and 
baronial halls? Can we seek more convincing 
testimony to the retined luxury of the Spanish 
Moor, than in the arcaded courts and magic 
chambers of the Alhambra? Or, is it necessary 
to look for more conclusive evidence of the in- 
fluence exerted by the Mahomedan religion, 
than is manifested in the countless mosques 
and splendid mausoleums of Turkey, Arabia, 
and Hindostan? Thus, architecture either 
affords information where history is silent, or 
confirms the facts which history asserts. It 
promotes speculation and facilitates belief. It 
teems with the oracular inscriptions of en- 
tombed empires. Within its ruined temples 
yet live the echoes awakened in ages long 
passed. It symbolises the mighty impulses of 
emulative nations, embued with sentiments of 
grandeur, durability, and beauty : commemor- 
ating, by the majesty and character of their 
edifices, the political strength and moral eleva- 
tion those nations may have attained; and, 
more than all, it co-operates in manifesting the 
fulfilment of those sacred prophecies, in the 
deep truth of which is rooted the ever-thriving 
tree of Salvation. In no instance does archi- 
tecture shew its importance so impressively as at 
Petra in Idumea, where, in its most singular 
and romantic guise, it developes to the wonder- 
ing present the mysteries of the prescient past, 
and speaks from the ‘clefts of the rock,’ and 
from ‘ the heights of the hill,’ to the ‘ aston- 
ished one who goeth by.’ Gorgeous temples, 
sculptured and excavated rocks, tombs, and 
theatres, remain to tell that this was the 
* Edom’ once recognised as the ‘ terrible,’ ‘ the 
proud,’ peopled with ‘ the wise and the under- 
Standing :’ that this is the ‘ Edom,’ now ‘ small 
among nations,’ and ‘ greatly despised,’ wherein 
‘ wisdom is no more,’ and from which ‘ under- 
standing is perished :’ that this is the Edom, 
once the populous and opulent abode of the 
descendants of Esau ; now ‘a desolation and a 
curse’—a habitation for dragons, and a court 
for owls: that this is, in fine, Edom — the 
theme of prophetic warning, the evidence of 
prophetic truth, the ‘fallen’ beneath Isaiah’s 
curse! Since, then, it is the province of 
architecture to perpetuate a nation’s character, 
and secure for it the estimate of ages yet to 
come—if not of nations yet unborn,— it be- 
hoves, that we insure its favour by unitedly 
rendering the homage of earnest sympathy, 
cultivated taste, and matured judgment. The 
value of its full appreciation is evident, when we 
observe the strength of ‘local love,’ and the de- 
sire ever felt by the citizen for the improvement 
and beauty of his native place or established 
residence. The numerous architectural abor- 
tions to be found in many a modern city, how- 
ever detestable in themselves, are, nevertheless, 
testimonies to the existence of that spirit, and 
of those means, which, under the guidance of 
knowledge, would produce monuments worthy 
of pretension, instead of gewgaws manifesting 
pretension only. To the extent, therefore, of 
our material at least, let cus exert ourselves in 
the task of reformation ; ‘bearing in mind that 
in every new work we ‘seek to express, not 
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but the anticipated virtue of a day not yet 
arrived.”’ 

The argument that architectural remains are 
symbolic of the character of the people who 
raised the edifices, is wrought out with poetic 
energy; and the nature of the whole design 
may be gathered from the following passage: — 

“ The error of architectural atthors has been 
that of writing technical treatises for profes. 
sional readers; or for those very few among 
the public who have, from some accidental 
circumstances of education or travel, acquired 
a love for architectural study. Even the writ. 
ings of the amateur have been rather distin- 
guished by critical connoiaseurship than ge- 
nuine feeling; and the consequence has been 
that the less-informed but more susceptible 
readers have declined to enter on a pursuit 
which seems to them to be little more than a 
course of mathematics. They have hitherto re- 
fused to believe that the sympathies, awakened 
by the perusal of a novel, can remain otherwise 
than asleep under the tedious infliction of a dry 
detail of architectural styles and proportions. 
Perhaps, among those who may honqur us by 
perambulating our templed gardens, some may 
be found equally willing, and more competent, 
to carry on the work which it has been our 
effort to commence. They may agree with us 
in thinking that architecture (and, indeed, art 
in general) should be adopted by our schools 
and colleges, as an essential in the education of 
every lady and gentleman. The mere act of 
acquiring a knowledge of its elementary prin- 
ciples would involve, at least, a beneficial ex- 
ercise of the youthful memory and observation. 
In riper years, the philosophy and poetry of 
the art would become the subjects of willing 
attention. At our universities, professorships 
would be established, and a general knowledge 
of the temple-architecture of the world en- 
forced by examination. If the plays of So- 
phoeles and Euripides are standard subjects in 
college education, why not the works of Ictinus 
and Phidias, which are equally exponents of 
the Greek mind? If the mathematics are im- 
perative at Cambridge, why not combine with 
them the geometrical principles of design? If 
the reasoning faculties are exercised by the one, 
are not those of the imagination chastened by 
the other? And now we would, finally, address 
a concluding question to our fair couutrywomen. 
Can they do better than give some of their lei- 
sure to an art so essentially decorative as that 
of architecture? Themselves the chief orna- 
ments of the mansion,—should they not have 
a kindred feeling for that mansion’s beauty ? 
The needle becomes not the female hand more 
than the pencil: nor is the music of harmo- 
nising forms and proportions less sui ted to their 
delicate comprehensions than the melody of 
dulcet sounds. ‘'o them, especially, we make 
our last ai ” ; 

The ses ivislon is entered by the Indian 
Gate, which, like the Palace Gate, is a fine 
specimen of art, though in this instance it is 
not fanciful. ‘Then follow many pagoda and 
other shapes, at once grotesque and elegant ; 
as the Moorish are voluptuous and indicative of 
refined luxury. The other styles are treated 
in a similar manner; but we should be at a loss. 
to afford an idea of them without the help of 
the beautiful engravings by which they are il- 
lustrated. We may, however, avail ourselves 
of some of the woodcuts, and firet beg attention 
to one of Hindu :— 

“+ Here is a specimen of a compound column, 
which for elegance of design is equal to any 
corresponding example Imperial Rome ever 





only the limited excellg ice of what now is, 








produced. Nor let it be supposed that it was 
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LT : 
in design only that the ancient Hindoos occa-|to feed on the contemplation of the pagoda, which you have followed us thus far ; for you 
sionally exhibited their perfection; there are charmingly overshadowed by that tree, so rich | know not of what value even so trifling an 
many instances in which they have shewn a with its globular fruit—of the bridge, with the | article may hereafter become. Think of Her. 
power of execution, and an artistical feeling, | three little petticoated mandarins proceeding culaneum and Pompeii. Volcanoes may ‘ spit 
which would not have disgraced Athens in its over it—of the zig-zag fence below—of the fire;’ Pekin may be buried in ashes ; Canton 
better days. Had the religion of the Indian | cabined boat in the mid distance — and of the | may be entombed in lava; Nankin may ‘top- 
been purer, and had the mass of his country-|two winged denizens of air, whose position has | ple’ into the momentary gulf of an earth- 
men been enlightened, what might not have!led to a yet unsettled inquiry as to whether | quake; but this plate of blue porcelain may yet 
been accomplished by his energetic power and | they are amatorily or inimically engaged! Do | be preserved to perpetuate an idea of the archi. 
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fanciful vigour ?” | not spurn the ‘ piece of plate’ presented to you, | tecture of the Chinese, and to illustrate their 
1 | in testimony of the patience and attention with | impossible notions of vertical perspective.” 
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We are by and by told :— 

“ The Chinese Gate next seeks your favour— 
like pantomime after tragedy. We take China 
next to India, on account of its geographical 
proximity; and we regard it with some degree 
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The peculiarities of the different styles of | Secondly, conceive an alliance between the 





of affection, as the emporium of quaint crock. | 
ery,— the parent-soil of the plant yielding that | 
precious beverage *‘ which cheers, but not in-| 
ebriates,’ and which has enabled us to ‘ drink; 
deep’ without the sequent necessity of ‘sermons | 
and soda-water.’ It is, in fact, impossible to be | 
grave on the subject. Besides, the cavernous | 
gloom of the Hindu locality has so chilled our 
hearts with dank feelings, and so agitated our 
minds with fearful sentiments, that we would 
fain sun ourselves in the butterfly paths of that 
singular people, who support their political 
standing oe nations simply by an un- 
varying and philosophical resolve to stand still. 
Now, look at that gateway. Was there ever 
any thing so unmistakeably tea-garden? How 
is it that tea-men, and the proprietors of Bo- 
hean bowers, have not long ago adopted this 
as ‘ the flag and sign’ of their vocation? Ye 
rustic renters of suburban cottages, who have a 
gravelled walk in your garden, and in your cot 
& spare room with a sanded floor, how is it ye 
see not the superior convenience of that cross. 
board for publishing to the Sabbath-free ap- 
prentice the welcome tidings, ‘ Tea made, and 
water boiled 2? Yet, again; look at that gate- 
way. There is a refinement about it, a light- 
some prettiness, and a fitness, which should 
recommend it to the notice of the very first 
architect who may be commissioned to build a 
tea-mart, a real China warehouse, or a hall of 
congress for te-to-tality.” . 

This may serve as another example of the 
author’s manner ; and our next extract will do as 
much for both his letterpress and illustrations :— 

“* We have possibly dwelt too minutely on the 
characteristics of a style, which has been already 
rendered familiar to us from our childhood by 
the common blue platter of the English dinner- 
table. How constantly have we, as the roast 
and the boiled have disappeared, still continued 


architecture in different ages and countries, a8 
well as their accordances, are well pointed out ; 
and we see how Egypt and Greece lavished 
their art on porticoes, while others sought for 
glory in magnitude, elevation, rich ornament, 
or other quality of art. The following may 
serve to exemplify this :— 

“* Before you quit the precincts of Egyptian 
| design, we beg to recall your remembrance to 
|the hypothesis advanced in page 50, that the 
tent of original Egypt, in its union with the 
caves of Nubia or India, produced the temples 
of the Nile. We will next solicit your atten- 
tion to a parallel case, in which the timber 
cabin of the early Greeks, united with the 
stone buildings of the Egyptians, produced the 
temples of the Athenian Acropolis. Here is 
the primitive hut. Imagine, then, a highly 
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susceptible people, rapidly advancing in power 
and refinement, having already so far improved 
upon their original cabin, as to have arrived at 
the subjoined result :— 








form of building last delineated, and the Egypt- 
ian model next below :— 








The Grecian would be too partial to his esta- 
blished outline to permit of any essential al- 
teration; but he would at once adopt a more 
masculine scale of proportion ; and combine with 
the grace of form the majesty of substance :— 





Even as the marriage of the powerful Jupiter 
with the lovely Latona produced the = 
beauty of the Apollo, so sprung the substantia 
and elegant Doric from the union of the Achaian 
forest-maid with the giant of the Theban quar- 
ries. This brings you to the commencement of 
another chapter in your ‘ travel’s history. 
Also :— “ f the 
“ Corresponding with the importance 0 t : 
cupola in Roman architecture js that of the 
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central tower and spire, as the most prominent 
external feature of Gothic pointed design. We 
lay stress on the word ‘ external,’ because the 
tower does not, like the cupola, equally enhance 
the internal grandeur of the edifice. The pur- 


' pose of the steeple is simply external. Its object 


is to arrest the eye, or, with its bells, to address 
the ear, of the devout Christian ; to shew him 
where, and tell him when, he may offer up his 
prayers and praises amid the assemblage of the 
faithful. Those pinnacles, clustering round its 
base, may, indeed, be said to symbolise the con- 
gregation of penitents at the foot of Mercy ; 
while the crockets on its ascending lines not 
inaptly typify the prayers that ‘fly upward.’ 
But the sentiment suggested by the spire is not 
only that of ascent. Its ‘fine-less’ point, con- 
necting heaven and earth, not only figures the 
terminated course of man’s supplication, but 
also the source of his hope: and, instead of re- 
garding the spire as rising towards the throne 
of Mercy, we may apply it to the illustration of 
Divine forgiveness descending from that throne; 
as symbolising the ever-expanding capacity of 
God’s love—of that ‘ unity’ which, ‘ beginning 
in the prince’ above, diffuseth itself over all 
below, like the ‘ precious ointment that ran 
down even unto the skirts of Aaron’s clothing.’ 
The sentiment, then, excited in our mind by the 
Gothic pointed cathedral, is that of a reciprocal 
motion between heaven and earth. The build- 
ing is as a tree, thriving upwards, to encounter 
the fruitful showers and sunshine which descend 
from above. However perfect in its general 
outline or minutest decoration, it still seems to 
be growing. Each stage of the buttress looks 
like the shoot of the season ; and each pinnacle 
and canopy appears to teem with buds of pro- 
mise. The tracery of the windows, though 
beautifully adjusted to its limits, seems to anti- 
cipate a yet extended space, wherein it may 
assume new forms, and revel in more varied 
foliations. All may seem consummate in its de- 
gree; but the degree appears to be unlimited.” 
Universally speaking, the author says :— 
“Tn truth, architecture,—as the personifica- 
tion of a power, which has never been pro- 
pitiated, save by the universal and spontaneous 
devotion of great nations, — may be considered 
asdead. She lies, as it were, buried in a vast 
mausoleum, composed of fragments from the 
temples of Vishnu, Isis, Jupiter, Mahomet, and 
Christ ; from which the dissipated states of par- 
titioned empires have been since obtaining ma- 
terials for sectarian churches, palaces, manu- 
factories, and shops; sometimes mixing up the 
fragments, any how—just as they come to hand; 
sometimes critically assorting, and re-employing 
them, in a manner which at least deserves the 
praise of self-consistency. The distinction be- 
tween the olden time and the modern age is 
typified in the forms of the one and the fashions 
of the other. Instead of examples of architec- 
tecture, we have now architectural examples. 
Whatever religious impulses have been given to 
the modern world, there has been no new reli- 
gion; and, whatever great and gorgeous work 
of architecture has been since accomplished, it 
has been ‘great and gorgeous’ only. It has 
served to exemplify the particular taste of a 
Bramante, a Palladio, or a Wren; but it has 
manifested the spirit of adoption rather than 
the power of design,—the skill which combines, 
More than the imagination which invents.” 
And with this we conclude our imperfect 
Notice of a remarkable work, which will be one 
of the best modern ornaments we have seen of 
nd good library, and particularly where a 
ays of the arts and of architecture, embellished 
Y genius, may be acceptable to the owner. 





Letters from the Old World. By a Lady of 
New York. 2 vols.12mo. New York, 1840. 
Harper and Brothers. 

Turs is, indeed, the age of railroads and steam, 

when we have a lady writing her familiar 

travels over Egypt, Syria, the Holy Land, 

Greece, Asia Minor, and Turkey. They say 

the American men go “right a-head ;” but, 

after this, may we not more aptly say so of the 

American women ? There were many curious 

scenes for a female to see; but our fair traveller 

seems to have made light of them all, and to 
have roughed it like the best male creature 
that ever breathed. 

Over such a route it would be absurd in 
us to attempt to play at Follow my Leader; 
and especially as we have traversed almost 
every corner of it in other company. But we 
owe it to our transatlantic author to give a 
specimen of her composition, which may serve 
to shew the manner in which she has _per- 
formed her task :— 

**When our party set out in the morning 
for the tombs by way of the valley, my hus- 
band went to pay a visit to a Greek who 
resides near the mountain opposite, and behind 
the Memnonium. The object of this visit was 
to negotiate with him for some . antiquities 
which he was said to possess. The pasha had 
some time since forbidden, under very heavy 
penalties, any excavation or search for anti- 
quities and treasures to be made in any part 
of his dominions, giving as a reason that the 
fellahs neglected the cultivation of the soil, 
and, consequently, curtailed his revenues. 
Another reason is alleged for this arbitrary 
order; it is, that several collections of Egyp- 
tian antiquities have been sold in England 
lately at enormous prices by private speculators. 
This has excited the old Shylock’s cupidity, 
and he has forbidden the exportation from the 
country of the least article of verti. The 
Greek’s house was watched day and night by 
some of his arguses. We thought, however, 
that by a little backshee soporific, the guards 
might be put hors du combat. The old Greek 
was too much in fear of the bastinado to break 
the law, and the negotiation resulted much to 
our disappointment. Our principal object was 
to obtain one of the beautifully ornamented 
mummy-cases, with its Pharaoh or pontiff 
within it untouched. He shewed my husband 
a great number which he had obtained some 
time previous, but dared not part with one. 
All that could be obtained were the spoils of 
one beautiful female mummy, supposed to have 
been a person of great distinction. It was 
enclosed in three distinct coffins, one within 
the other; the innermost splendidly decorated 
with painting and gilding. We obtained the 
face which was carved on the inner case, and 
supposed to be an exact resemblance to the 
person enclosed when alive. The face is 
heavily gilded, and the gold perfectly fresh. 
From this same body we obtained the bead 
ornaments, idols, and a small basket of biscuit, 
in as perfect a state as when it came out of 
the oven three thousand years ago. Also a 
small wooden tablet covered with white linen, 
on which are painted certain hieroglyphics, 
said to be a funeral prayer by those learned 
in this mystic lore. Last of all was a large 
shawl or funeral pall, three yards long, by one 
and a half wide, with a fringe oneach end. It 
is made of linen, and as perfect as when it 
came from the loom of Egypt or India. The 
Greek said that he had hidden in a tomb in 
the edge of the desert a great number of this 
superior order of mummies, from which we 
might select a couple for a small price, if we 





could prevail upon some Arab to smuggle them 
on board in the night; but our time was then 
too short to enter upon this contraband specu- 
lation. From the point where the Greek’s 
house was situated, my husband determined 
to scale the mountain wall, and meet us at the 
tombs of the kings, which he did, while the 
thermometer stood at one hundred and thirty. 
He found the altitude of this rocky barrier to 
be seven hundred and fifty feet at this its 
lowest point. Every night we lay alongside 
the shore at Thebes, we had messages sent us 
through our interpreter Giovanni, from some 
fellahs on shore, that, if the gentlemen would 
land at midnight, and meet them at a given 
point, they would sell them any quantity of 
anticas. But they must come alone with 
their money, and with no witness to betray 
them. These were hard terms; but, contrary 
to my entreaties, they determined to follow the 
old adage, ‘nothing venture, nothing gain.’ 
So one dark night, precisely at twelve, they © 
put themselves under the charge of their 
swarthy guide, first arming themselves well 
with a double brace of pistols each and a 
dirk. After wading a mile through wheat- 
fields up to their chin, they came to the 
edge of the desert, and another half-mile 
brought them and their conductor to the 
outskirts of an Arab village. They entered 
a mud-walled court, which was built in front 
of a ledge of rock. At the further end was 
an excavation, which was the entrance to a 
chamber hewn in the rock. This was the 
habitation of the person to whom they had 
trusted themselves. All the furniture of this 
domicile was a mat or two on a raised platform 
of rock, two or three water-jars, and a cooking 
vessel, with a few rude agricultural instru- 
ments. The female part of the family were 
not ‘at home,’ and the equally loquacious dogs 
were carefully kept out of the way. Until 
now not a word had passed. They were here 
joined by some other being, who could not be 
distinguished in the dark. They groped their 
way down a few steps into another chamber, 
when, for the first time, a light was struck. 
This excavation in the rock proved to be a 
tomb of ancient times, but now perfectly black 
with smoke. They descended several other 
flights of steps to other chambers, and wound 
through an intricate passage until they came 
to a small, low apartment, about ten feet 
square, at least two hundred feet from the 
first entrance. Such had been the hurry and 
precipitancy of these movements, that the 
Frank gentlemen had no time to reflect upon 
the possibility of danger, or of being betrayed. 
When this thought rushed upon them, they 
were for retreating immediately, but this would 
have been unavailing without a guide. Here 
they said that Cromwell’s caution came quite 
& propos, ¢ Trust in God, but keep your powder 
dry.’ In this chamber the great negotiation 
for anticas was to be made. The guide made 
a sign to them to be seated on the side of an 
old sarcophagus. Soon after which came in 
another, and another dingy imp, each with 
something wrapped up in the skirt of his gar- 
ment. The torch was stuck in the ground in 
the centre of the room, around which half a 
dozen squalid creatures seated themselves. One 
brought out a large stone image similar in form 
to the musical Memnon, very roughly cut, and 
evidently a counterfeit. Next a half bushel of 
scarabai, as large as terrapins, also counterfeits, 
and made from the soft chalk rock, and then 
boiled in asphaltum, to give them the genuine 
mummy odour. These sharpers tried several 
more such shallow tricks, all of which failed. 
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They then produced a large bronze vessel, 
covered with hieroglyphics, a genuine antique ; 
at the sight of which the antiquity-hunters 
from the New World could not restrain their 
emotion. Taking advantage of this, they de- 
manded ten times its value, nor would they 
abate a piastre. Twenty dollars, or even fifty, 
were not too much for an old kettle in which 
Pharaoh's chief butler was wont to boil his 
rice. Their price was a hundred. Some very 
handsome, small, genuine scarabai were pro- 
duced, which, together with a half bushel of 
porcelain or blue-glazed earthen idols, some 
painted wooden ones, and a few other equally 
rare articles, were the final result of this great 
under-ground trade. And glad were the 
speculators to get off so cheap, and to be re- 
turned in safety to the boat. We made heavy 
purchases in the dark of papyri, most of which 
turned out to be bits of old Greek manuscript 
rolled up secundum artem, and sealed with as- 
phaltum — regular cheats. We, however, 
procured several genuine and very curious 
ones. As soon as we had returned from our 
visit to the tombs of the kings we ordered all 
our men on board and drew off into the 
stream, ready for a fair start in the morning, 


after we had seen the sun rise once more on} 


Luxor’s obelisk and Carnac’s towers.” 

Another extract will display the imaginative 
or excitable qualities which belong to the New 
World in treating of the Old :— 

“ During the time we were last in Cairo, we 
revisited many of the interesting objects within 
the city and in its environs. Among the 
latter, about twelve miles off, was the site of 
the ancient Heliopolis, the On of Scripture, 
where, long before the time of Moses, was a 
university, in which not only he, but many 
foreigners of distinction, were taught ‘all the 
wisdom of the Egyptians.’ The whole site of 
the city lies deep buried beneath the alluvial 
soil, deposited by the overflowings of the Nile. 
There is nothing now to be seen but the 
mounds that mark the line of wall which en- 
closed the area of the temple, the latter having 
entirely disappeared : its materials having been 
employed in the building of Alexandria. One 
single monumental stone marks the grave of 
the * City of the Sun ;’ it is a solitary obelisk, 
with its tall spire still pointing towards the 
same meridian course of the God of Day which 
it indicated four thousand years ago. My 
visit to this now desolate spot awakened in me 
feelings which nothing I had yet seen in Egypt 
(or any other part of the world) had the power 
to arouse. What was it to me, individually, 
that I was within the very tomb of the great 
Sesostris, or stood in the shade of the musical 
Memnon, where sat Cambyses the Destroyer, 
while his myrmidons were doing their worst 
upon the beautiful city? Among the ruins of 
Memphis there is nothing left whereby to fix 
the identity of any particular spot, of which one 
might say with certainty, Here stood Moses 
and there Aaron ; while there sat the Pharaoh, 
surrounded by his court, beholding those mira- 
cles in which we are directly interested, 
inasmuch as they emanated from that God 
whom we now worship, the God of Abra- 
ham, of Isaac, and of Jacob. But at 
Heliopolis, who can say that the great law- 
giver, previous to his divine mission, while 
the years of his youth were being spent at this 
great fountain of knowledge, did not many a 
time and oft recline against this same obelisk 
(one of the most ancient now existing in all 
the land of Egypt); and, while his tutor- 
priest of On was endeavouring to imbue his 
youthful mind with the subtle mysteries of his 





craft, the young Israelite was inwardly true to 
the religion of his fathers, and looked forward 
to that day when he should confound the 
wisest of his masters, and be the deliverer of 
the chosen people of God? You may, per- 
haps, imagine the feelings with which I opened 
the books of the inspired writer while seated at 
the foot of this same obelisk ; but it is impos- 
sible that you can realise the emotions which I 
felt on a spot so identified with the earliest his- 
tory of our Sacred Scriptures. I read chapter 
after chapter, from that which records the 
arrival of the young Israelite slave in Egypt, to 
the exode of the subsequent great nation of 
God’s peculiar people. The heat of the mid-day 
sun compelled us to seek shelter in a grove 
near by. There, among orange and lemon. 
trees in full bearing, we seated ourselves beside 
a copious spring of living water (the only one 
we had seen in all Egypt), the stream from 
which served to irrigate the whole of this 
Egyptian paradise. It was doubtless this de- 
lightful fountain, and the groves which it 
nourished, that suggested the idea of this ap- 
propriate site for a secluded seat of learning. 
How often at this same fountain has Moses 
drunk ? While the priests of Baal were engaged 
in their splendid mummeries at the shrine of 
their beastly god, is it not fair to presume that 
the chosen instrument of God’s power and 
will often fled from the disgusting rites of the 
temple to the seclusion of this grove; shaking 
from his garments the profane incense of Saba, 
to inhale the delightful odours of this retired 
spot, while he bowed the knee to the only 
true God? Iam no enthusiast, nor do I de. 
sire to be sceptical, even in matters so unim- 
portant as these; for it is delightful to be able 
to believe, while wandering among such au- 
thentic localities, and to give way to feelings 
which all the sophistry of the sceptic has not 
the power to subdue, in those whose hearts are 
open to conviction. The juggling priestcraft of 
modern times seizes hold of every sacred lo. | 
cality, and invests it with a false glare of | 
legendary lore, whereby to turn every trivial 
circumstance to its own immediate profit, and 
drive a lucrative bargain in relics among the 
ignorant and bigoted; thus putting weapons 
into the hands of the sceptic, and furnishing 
ample scope for the levity of the scoffer. Tra- 
dition from the earliest times says, that at this 
same fountain and in this grove reposed the 
Holy Family on their first arrival in Egypt. 
There is growing beside this copious spring a 
sycamore-tree of enormous size and extraordi- 
nary great age. The various monkish legends 
connected with this spot attribute to this tree 
the power of working miracles, and make it 
contemporary with the Holy Family. Inde- 
pendent of the certificate of the priesthood, it 
is not impossible, nor do I think it improbable, 
that this venerable relic of other ages was in 
existence at the birth ofour Saviour. In many 
parts of the world there are trees which date 
far beyond that period; and, if the accounts 
of naturalists of known veracity are to be de- 
pended on, there are trees in various parts of 
the world more than double the age assigned 
to the great sycamore of Heliopolis. ‘That 
Joseph and Mary, with the infant Jesus, re- 
posed under this same tree, there is little 
room for doubt, and much to strengthen the 
belief, that the Holy Family did halt beside this 
fountain when they first came into Egypt. 
When the ‘flight into Egypt’ took place, it 
is not at all probable that Joseph went from 
Bethlehem down to the coast, of Gaza, and 
from thence along the highroad to Pelusium ; 





for, by so doing, he would be exposing himself 


and his sacred charge to the vigilant police of 
Herod. It is most probable, that he went di. 
rectly south to Hebron, and thence by the 
caravan route across the desert to Suez, and 
from there to Memphis. By this route he 
would soon be out of the reach of pursuit ; and 
the first point which the thirsty and wayworn 
traveller from Suez attains in the cultivated 
parts of Egypt, is Heliopolis, with its refresh. 
ing fountain of living waters. It is not un. 
likely, therefore, that the venerable tradition is 
true, so far as it relates to the Holy Family 
having reposed beside the fountain, whether 
they came directly across the desert or by way 
of Pelusium; for the road from the latter 
place to Memphis skirted the edge of the desert, 
and On was one of the halting-places on the 
route. You may think that I have taken 
much unnecessary pains to establish the 
grounds for my belief in this tradition, and 
that it is of little moment whether or not the 
infant Saviour and his parents drank at this 
spring. To me, however, it is a source of 
much satisfaction to be able to believe, with 
some degree of reason, that I have quenched 
my thirst at the same fountain with the Saviour 
of mankind.” 


TOUR IN SCOTLAND. 

(Concluded from our last.] 
Ovr author’s testimony to the warmth of 
Highland hospitality (even at inns) afforded a 
pleasant break to our notice of this work; 
which we now proceed to close with matter not 
so acceptable to our feeling. Journeying south 
and homeward, he says :— 

‘I have seen Abbotsford, and I hardly 
know whether I do not regret that I have 
done so. 

‘ And is this Yarrow? this the stream 

Of which my fancy cherished 

So faithfully a waking dream— 

An image that hath perished ?” 
It is not the Abbotsford of my imagination, nor 
of the author’s description. Where is the ‘ro- 
mance in stone and lime ??—Dwindled to a 
mere story. In the exterior of the dwelling 
there is no congruity, no massive nobleness. 
In the interior there is no space for ghosts to — 
play at hide-and-seek. If there be a few odd 
holes and corners, they appear rather like 
small remnants of a scanty cloth that has been 
cut into a thrifty garment, than the ‘ample 
room and verge enough’ of true antiquity. 
Nothing is on a great scale. Ichabod,—the 
glory is departed. In this, as in other in- 
stances, exaggerating describers have much to 
answer for. At their hands, one demands an 
account of one’s demolished hopes and scattered 
visions. Could these haunt them in an army, 
it would be but just retribution. Had I heard 
nothing about Abbotsford, I might have been 
much pleased with it, as a mansion externally 
picturesque and internally comfortable; but 
now Of itself there is something strange In 
the feeling with which one sees a place about 
which the imagination has long been busied. 
When that which was an airy nothing, a fluc 
tuating possession of the mind, liable to change 
by the breath of a word or the touch of a pen- 
cil, assumes a fixed and a substantial shape; 
when the treasure of the fancy becomes the 
property of memory ; when thoughts are turned 
into events, and surmises into certainties ; all 
this is ever strange: but, should the place 
essentially contradict our preconceived notions, 
should one glance destroy our castles in the air, 
and build up cottages in their room, It is be- 
wildering. ‘Truth seems to have turned jug- 
gler,—our senses to betray us. We have not 
only to learn, but to unlearn ; and, in the first 
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conflict of old and new sensations, we feel 
pretty much as did the poor gentleman, in the 
¢ Médecin malgré lui,’ when informed that the 
heart lay on the right side, and the lungs on 
the left. But I will dwell no more on my 
surprises and disappointments at Abbotsford. 
After all, I had not come to see a fine place, but 
the abode of one of the greatest men that ever 
lived. Besides, the presiding spirit is gone, 
the wand of the mighty magician is broken. It 
is not fair to judge of Rome now that its palmy 
days are over. How could we, who were led 
over the house by a servant girl, who could tell 
us scarcely any thing, judge of the impression 
which Abbotsford must have produced upon 
any favoured guest, to whom Sir Walter him- 
self acted as guide, when the relics of antiquity 
with which the rooms are stored received the 
life-light of his eloquence; when the iron- 
studded door of the ‘Tolbooth, the gun of Rob 
Roy, the hunting-bottle of King James, the 
instruments of torture, dignified by the con- 
stancy and fortitude of patriots and martyrs, all 
and each drew forth the infinite variety of his 
legendary lore? Now all was silent, all was 
dispiriting. About the whole place was an air, 
not exactly neglected ; no! for every thing is 
well kept, but there were slight tokens that 
told of death. The vistas were grown up, the 
trees darkened the windows, the flowers wanted 
the last touch of neatness, the rooms, though 
fully furnished, had not an inhabited look. 
The whole reminded me of those most beau- 
tiful lines in ‘ Gertrude of Wyoming :’-—~ 
«Seek we thy long-lost home ? 

Its charms are fled— 

Unheard the clock repeats the hours. 

And, should we thither roam, 

The empty hall, the joyless tread 

Would sound like echoes from the dead.’ 
These melancholy impressions became stronger 
when we were told that we were in the room 
where Scott died; nay, on the very spot where 
he drew his last breath. After his return from 
Italy, the dining-room had been fitted up for 
him as a bed-room, and there was the Merlin 
chair in which he used to wheel himself about, 
in his sickness and helplessness. How sad ! 
The wielder of other men’s intellects was reduced 
to impotence over its own. I had only to recall 
his own words, and the whole scene seemed pre- 
sent to me. Poets must be prophets ; else, how 
could he have attained to such a pathetic embody- 
ing of what was to happen to himself, as he has 
given in his introduction to the ‘Chronicles of 
the Canongate ?” It is thus: ‘The easy chair 
filled with cushions, the extended limbs swathed 
in flannel, the wide wrapping-gown and night- 
cap, shewed illness ; but the dimmed eye, once 
so replete with living fire, the blabber -lip, 
whose dilation and compression used to give 
such character to his animated countenance ; 
the stammering tongue, that once poured forth 
such floods of masculine eloquence, and had 
often swayed the opinion of the sages whom he 
addressed; all these sad symptoms evinced 
that my friend was in the melancholy con- 
dition of those in whom the principle of 
animal life has unfortunately survived that of 
mental intelligence.” In Scott’s study all 
things were calculated to bring him before me 
even more vividly and distinctly. There was 
not only his writing-table, which must have 
witnessed so many of his immortal works—not 
only his own well-used leathern chair, but, in 
a small closet, in a turret opening out of his 
chamber, was a whole suit of his clothes 
hung up, together with the shoes he had last 
Tha” his hat, and his favourite walking-stick. 
an effect was. quite startling! Is there any 

ng one identifies with a man so much as his 





a 
clothes? Visitors even from the other world 
appear to their friends in the garments they 
have usually worn, as if their clothes had 
become so much a part of themselves, that they 
too had lived in their owner’s life, had died at 
their owner’s death, and had sent spiritual 
representatives of themselves to the land of 
shadows. Walter Scott, above all other men 
(except, perhaps, Napoleon), has bestowed an 
individuality on his garments, widely known, 
and cognisable by all. Who is not acquainted 
with his white hat, his green coat, his gaiters, 
his ‘clouted shoon?”’ There they were, and 
there he was. The air of that small chamber 
became hot and choking. I thought of his 
kindness to me (and who was kinder to young 
poets than himself ?); I thought of him as I 
last saw him in London, broken with sorrow 
and premature age, and I certainly found my 
way out of the turret without the help of my 
eyes.” 

Every tourist possessed of the slightest sensi- 
bility must lament the unfeeling show of sacred 
things—or things which ought to be sacred—at 
Abbotsford ; the only possible excuse for which 
may be, that its present owner is far off in 
India, and not aware of what is done. For 
ourselves, we can say that the sight of Scott’s 
very wearing apparel—the clothes in which he 
was last clad —his helpful stick, his broad and 
capacious hat, the chair on which he sat on the 
eve of his death, and the spot on which he gave 
up his mighty though wasted spirit, shocked us 
beyond description. It is too early a day to 
flaunt such relics before every eye, or to gratify 
vulgar curiosity for a small fee. A generation 
should elapse before these exhibitions are made ; 
and then they ought only to be witnessed with 
solemnity, as precious recollections of the ve- 
nerated and immortal, not as gewgaws and 
trumpery for every idle sight-hunter. But we 
are glad to leave this subject, and finish our 
review of the interesting volume before us with 
a clever jeu d’esprit, suggested by the frequent 
matutinal calls on sleepy travellers. It is 

“A Diatribe against Early Risers.—Why 1 
endure them not is on this account,—there is a 
manifest intention on their part to let no one 
sleep longer than themselves. They evidently 
act from malice prepense; though the degree 
of malice doth, in different subjects, vary. 
There is your ill-natured malicious and your 
good-humouredly malicious, but they both meet 
at the same goal—_the destruction of your peace 
and quiet. These again are but subdivisions 
of two great peace-destroying bodies of men— 
the early risers upon compulsion, and the early 
risers by habit. Those who are early risers 
upon compulsion merely, the more saturnine 
portion revenge their wrongs upon the happier 
part of the community by robbing them of the 
blessings which themselves are forbidden to 
share any longer; while the more hilarious 
shout and stamp from vainglory at finding 
themselves in so unusual a predicament as to 
be stirring before the rest of the world. But 
their vainglory requires witnesses. They have 
done a meritorious thing; forsooth, they must 
proclaim it! and so they cackle over their 
morning achievements with as come-here-and- 
see-me an invitingness as Dame Partlet when 
she has laid an egg. But belonging to the 
early risers from habit, there is a deeper 
malice (a good-natured, habitual, early riser is 
so nearly an anomaly, that I will say nothing 
under that head); a more hideous, because 
spiteful, joyousness; a sort of impertinent, 
swaggering, bouncing pretension, as if they 
were better than their neighbours (your early 
riser is the true Pharisee); a wish by all the 
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noise they can possibly make to advise the 


whole world that they are abroad; that they 
have got to the ant, and considered their ways. 
They clap their wings, strut about, and crow 
to the tune of ‘ up in the morning early,’ like 
so many dunghill cocks, sounding an insulting 
challenge to the whole race of slumberers, 
sleepers, and morning dozers (those truly 
excellent of the earth), and frightening the 
peaceful propriety of the morning, which, of 
all times, most requires to be ushered in with 
stillness. I know not how others may feel, 
but if I begin my day stormy, I am of an 
unquiet spirit, thereafter, till nightfall. I£ 
unhappily denied morning sleep (which is 
best), I would, at least, bathe my spirit in 
(which is next best) morning tranquillity. 
One may gather calmness and strength against 
the calamities of the coming day from the 
murmurings of distant falling waters, or the 
sighings of the wind through the tree-tops; 
but from noise! During the early hours one’s 
mental should be as lenient as one’s bodily 
food. One requires mild nourishment. 
* Vacuis committere venis, 
Nil nisi bene decet,’ 
says Horace, or the Latin grammar. Most 
true ; and depend upon it that from those who 
transgress the golden precept not much good, 
and very little greatness, can be expected. 
What beautiful imaginings can dwell with him 
who lingers never in the fairy land of morn. 
ing dreams? What a lean, consumptive soul 
must he have who feedeth it never with the 
fatness of morning quiet? I will allow that 
an early riser may make a laudable politician, 
historian, polemic, mathematician, or metaphy- 
sician. He may have a vast talent for accu- 
mulating money. Early rising, and late taking 
rest, and eating the bread of carefulness, he 
may rise to be a bishop, or peradventure a 
judge; ay, a capital judge, as good as Jeffreys 
(was it not he, by the way, who always asked 
old women if they did net get up early ?); but 
of the highest faculty in man, imagination, he 
must be incapable. He could never be a poet. 
He could not construct an immortal ‘ Castle of 
Indolence,’ like dear idle Thomson, who loved 
to eat peaches as they grew on the wall, keep. 
ing his hands all the time in his breeches’ 
pockets ; nor could he write essays like Elia, 
that wise spirit who had heard of * sun-risings, 
and suchlike gauds,’ but saith he has no desire 
to have ocular demonstration of the same, 
knowing that what he gained in fact he would 
lose in fancy. Talk to me of early birds and 
orient clouds, quotha! What are they to the 
melody and the splendour which we dreamers 
hear and see? I should not like to have an 
early riser for my friend. The very look of 
such an one is repulsive, 
* Adust and thin, 

Wrapped in a night-gown of his own loose skin ;’ 
red-eyed and blinking for want of the precious 
collyrium of sleep ; wrinkled and old before his 
time. Ask dear Aunt S—— how she has con- 
tinued to be a second Ninon. She will reply 
by ten hours’ sleeps and morning slumbers. 
Early risers live not half their days, while they 
fondly think that they redouble them. Grant- 
ing even that they exist to a good old age, can 
that be called life which is never more than 
half-awake ? for your early riser is the drow- 
siest of drowsy animals, abridging himself of 
his natural rest at night, in order, as it would 
seem, to remain nodding all day. Oh, fallacy! 
Life must be measured by its intensity, not by 
its duration. Like Cesar, I cry, ‘Give me 
men who sleep o’ nights ;’ ay, sleep soundly the 
whole night through, and do not call it day 
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until the world hath undergone a good, and 
sufficient, and Christian-like airing! Give me 
men who sleep heartily when they do sleep, 
and are wide awake when awake; men who 
give good generous measure in all things ; no 
Jean conspirators against slumber ; in short, no 
early risers. Different persons have different 
standards whereby they estimate the virtue of 
others. Shakspeare saith, that the man who 
has no music in his soul is fit for treason, 
stratagems, and spoils, Some have thought 
that he who loved not apple-dumpling could by 
no means be a good man; others, that a 
distaste for Trinity audit ale argued a sinister 
twist in the moral constitution : but slumber 
is my touch-stone, and I lack faith to believe 
that an early riser can be aught but a proud, 
unfeeling, fussy, uncomfortable sort of person. 
An unquiet conscience he must surely have; 
for a bad conscience is proverbially the foe to 
slumber. With such even to be acquainted is 
dangerous ; for, possibly (though scarcely with 
a good motive), your early riser may invite you 
to his house, and either ignorance or some im- 
perative obligation may cause you to go thither. 
Then, oh! the misery of being gently, yet 
firmly told, as you are dropping off to bed at 
past twelve o'clock, scarcely able to hold your 
candle straight for very drowsiness, ‘ We always 
breakfast punctually at eight !’ To which, per- 
haps, is added, ‘ And we have prayers a quarter 
before.’ You retire disconsolate to your cham- 
ber, wishing to sleep for a week, but sure you 
shall not be allowed to do so for five hours. 
Within your room all gives dreadful note of 
preparation for vigilance. Your bed, of scan- 
tiest drapery, is placed right opposite the win- 
dow, the uncurtained window, which is shaded 
ouly by a small half-blind of thinnest muslin 
(your room looking east, and the season being 
summer, we'll suppose). Possibly you might 
have escaped somewhat of the early morning 
sun, had not the pillow, with perverse cruelty, 
been placed at that end of the bed which will 
insure the benefit of the first ray of light 
coming full upon your eyes. After having 
been kept awake for an hour or so by the ser- 
vants about the house, putting things to rights 
for the night (early risers are hard task-masters 
to their servants), you at length sleep the dead 
sleep of mere exhaustion. In due time the 
blistering of your eyelids, from the fervent 
salutes of Dan Phoebus, awakes you. You 
throw your handkerchief over your eyes, and 
sleep again, soon to be again aroused by house- 
hold noises, and children exercising their lungs. 
(There are generally children in an early 
house.) About six o’clock there is usually a 
lull, the work being done, and the children 
having somewhat exhausted their energies ; but 
just as you are dropping into a forgetfulness of 
your woes, into the sleep which, of all others, 
most ‘knits up the ravelled sleeve of care,’ just 
then you are startled, flurried, and set a throb- 
bing through every pulse, by that infernal 
invention, * being called,’ as the saying is. 
Bounce comes a loud, inveterate knock at the 
door, accompanied by the words, ‘Sir, I’ve 
brought you hot water. It will soon be seven 
o'clock.’ Faint with sleep, you call out to man 
Thomas to set down his thimbleful of luke- 
warm liquid (it is never more in an early riser’s 
house; they are always dirty people), and 
haply dose again; but, through the glimmering 
consciousness of uneasy slumber, you hear the 
summonings of a dozen bells, the servants’ 
breakfast half-hour bell, the servants’ breakfast- 
bell, the children’s breakfast-bell, the half-hour 
parlour-breakfast-bell, the prayer-bell, &c. &c. 
In very obstinacy and illehumour, you deter- 





mine not to get up; but, after the prayer-bell, 
come thumps at your door innumerable from 
reminding servants or vivacious children, till, 
fairly conquered, you rise, and dress in haste, 
interrupted by at least three repetitions of 
‘Sir, my master thought, perhaps you didn’t 
know as how the family was at breakfast,’ and 
scurry down to the parlour, where you find 
only a slabbered table-cloth, cold tea, and as 
cold, though civil regrets, that the custom of 
the house is never to wait for any body; or, it 
may be, you are greeted with a forced jocu- 
larity, and (by way of novelty) are called ‘ the 
late Mr. So-and-so.’ Pity dwelleth not in the 
breast of an —_ riser. Again, I repeat, the 
very soul grows lean from early rising. After 
this philippic, dear G-——, I feel vastly re- 
lieved. Marvel not at its bitterness, for, on 
these my travels, often have my slumbers been 
invaded. You know that it is the last drop 
which makes the brimming cup overflow, and 
this last violation of my morning tranquillity 
was the unbearable thing that split my patience. 
I am now meek and mild again, and have been 
repeating to myself, in sober sadness, some 
beautiful lines by T——, from an ‘ Ode on 
Sleep,’ which I am so happy as to possess in 
manuscript :— 
* Oh that mine 
Were some dim chamber, turning to the north, 
With latticed casements, bedded deep in leaves, 
Which, opening with sweet murmur, might look forth 
On quiet fields from broad o’erhanging eaves, 
And ever, as the pe its garland weaves, 
Were darken’d with encroaching ivy-trail, 
And jagged vine-leaves’ shade. 
* * * ° 
How pleasant were it there, in dim recess, 
In some close-curtain’d haunt of quietness, 
To hear no tones of human pain or care, 
Our own or others’, little heeding there 
If morn, or noon, or night, 
Pursued their weary flight ; 
But musing what an me | thing it were 
‘To mix our opiates in a larger cup, 
And drink, and not perceive 
Sleep, deepening, lead his truer kinsman up, 
Like undistinguish’d night, dark’ning the skirts of 
eve,’ 
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RAUMER’S ITALY, 
[Second notice. ] 
WE shall now follow our author to Milan, 
and our first extract shall be a conversation 
with the celebrated author of the ‘* Promessi 
Sposi :”— 

‘* Manzoni lives so retired, and so positively 
refuses to see every body who does not almost 
force himself upon him, that in my preceding 
visits to Milan I did not venture to seek his 
acquaintance. I learned from a Mr. B—~— 
(to whom I was recommended by the English 


consul at Trieste, and who has married an! 
English lady) that he was ready to receive me, ' 





and as B was prevented I was introduced 
by Baron T. Manzoni was surrounded by his 
family, who, however, did not mix in our con- 
versation. His manners are very easy and quite 
unaffected, but he speaks with animation and 
fluency. As I had heard that he had written 
an essay against historical novels (thus against 
himself), I turned the conversation on that 
subject, and defended those novels. That is to 
say, I observed that bad novels, whether with or 
without a historical foundation, were bad; but the 
novel and the drama allowed such a foundation, 
and often rested more firmly upon it than on 
mere, often incongruous, invention. Manzoni 
replied, that the historical and invented parts 
did not coalesce, but fell asunder, and real 
truth was always wanting. The. history of 
the novel, he said, shewed that by degrees 
more truth was demanded, and space conceded 
to history, which proved those to be in the 
right who required either pure history or pure 


invention, and rejected all mixture; the whole 
led to prejudice and deception. Thus he had 
often been asked, what part of the ‘ Promessi 
Sposi’ was true or fictitious ? and such a ques. 
tion was always a reproach. I took leave to 
deny this, and wished, for instance, to know 
whether the unnamed person was founded on a 
historical character? Manzoni answered in 
the affirmative, and reminded me of Goethe’s 
reproach, that the historical and the fictitious 
parts of the ‘ Promessi Sposi’ were too much se- 
parated ; whereashe had purposely endeavoured 
to keep them so distinct that no error on that 
point should be possible. On my side I 
alleged that, if considered and treated accord- 
ing to the rules of art, historical and poetical 
truth are éne and the same; and that, in my 
estimation, Don Abbondio, in the * Promessi 
Sposi,’ was more of a living person than a 
thousand priests whom I saw in the streets. 
Shakspere’s Cesar seemed to me more his- 
torical than the Casar of many an historical 
compendium, and I would not exchange Homer 
for the historical osteology of his poems. Man- 
zoni conceded this, in the case of such extraor- 
| dinary minds, and extolled in particular Shak- 
spere’s unparalleled impartiality, and his power 
of transforming himself into every character. 
The drama, too (which, by its very form, must 
break the historical narrative), did less injury 
to truth, he thought, than the novel. A refer- 
ence to Schiller’s, Mary Queen of Scots, and 
Don Carlos, gave occasion to restrict this pro- 
position ; against which Manzoni affirmed that 
a novel, which, like *Tom Jones,’ did not 
trouble itself about history, but represented 
only situations and manners, was more true, 
intelligible, and attractive, than if it scattered 
in the work historical, for the most part un- 
known, truth. I reminded him how differently 
the greatest and best-known characters were 
conceived and represented in what are esteemed 
the truest histories, and how, therefore, the 
energy of historical and poetical genius has 
such a powerful influence, and not unfre- 
quently essentially leads and determines the 
judgment. I allowed that he (Manzoni) was 
perfectly right with respect to all bad novels, 
but I, on the other hand, in my sincere com- 
mendation of his ‘ Promessi Sposi;’ thus he 
spoke against himself, I for him.” 

In a subsequent visit, M. von Raumer tells 
US? — 

*‘Qur conversation turned on the affair 
of the Archbishop of Cologne. Manzoni, you 
must know, is an implicit, complete, system- 
matic, Catholic, —as is natural, when the form 
alone is considered, and the substance made 
subordinate. There is, said he, only one real 
remedy, only one efficacious means against dis- 
order, rebellion, &c., namely authority, and 
this is fonnd only in the Pope and his infalli- 
bility. As soon as you resist this, or deviate 
from it, all ties are broken and a general disso- 
lution follows. The highest duty of every body 
is, to submit to authority.” eat 

From the very valuable statistical inform- 
ation we select the following :— 

Silk.‘ Of all branches of industry, the cule 
ture of silk has increased the most; it is also 
the simplest, the cheapest, and the most profit- 
able. In the kingdom of Lombardy and Venice 
it acts almost a more important part than the 
breeding of sheep in the north of Germany. 
Every year the number of mulberry-trees 1n- 
creases, which (without hindering the cultiva- 
tion of the soil) cover the fields from the Lago 
Maggiore to Treviso. The provinces of Brescia, 
Cremona, Verona, and Mantua, are those 2 
which silk is chiefly cultivated; the mode of 
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treatment used in the Brianza (south of Como 
and Lecco) is reported the best; and Milan 
(and next to that, Bergamo) is the centre of the 
whole trade. The amount of silk in the year 
1800 was estimated at 1,800,000lbs.; it is now 
7,000,000 lbs. It is affirmed that in twenty 
years the amount has increased threefold, and 
the value sixfold. This led to false specula- 
tions, intended to throw the whole silk trade 
into a few hands, and cause an artificial rise in 
the prices. Ill-founded hopes were excited that 
these prices would and must rise without inter- 
ruption. Hence followed, in the years 1834 and 
1835, an immense reaction, very similar to what 
we remember in Germany with respect to the 
wool trade. The same danger that threatens 
our wool trade from New Holland menaces 
the silk trade from Asia. The importation of 
silk into London from Asia had increased 
thirty-six and a half per cent in the years 1825 
to 1838. In 1800 to 1802, it amounted to 
1,350,000 lbs. ; in 1830 to 1832, to 6,138,000 bs. 
Notwithstanding these facts, the culture of 
silk in Italy is constantly increasing, and the 
prices seem to be firmly established. The 
silk manufactories have also increased in Lom- 
bardy, but they are inconsiderable in com- 
parison with the raw material produced, and 
employ 2349 looms and 3276 persons. The 
— is the quantity of silk produced in 
taly -— 


bs. 
In Piedmont and Genoa «+-+esseseeeseee 000,000 
Lombardy, Venice, and Southern Tyrol-- 7,000,000 
Parma, Modena, and Lucca----++++++++++ 550,000 
‘Tuscany COS cccccccccccccsccccccccceccece 300,000 
Papal dominions «++++seeeesseccseccecces 800,000 
Naples and Sicilys+ssssesees éwecccecenoce 1,200,000 


Total--.- 11,850,000 


Which, according to the high prices of 1836,* 
were of the immense value of 374,000,000 
of lire. If we will not draw from this one 
great fact the inference which the ancient 
worshippers of the balance of trade would cer- 
tainly have drawn from it, it, however, suffi- 
ciently refutes those who (without regard to the 
diversities of countries and people) would have 
nothing but manufactories, and consider all 
wealth as derived from them. It is estimated 
that the quantity of raw and spun silk, brought 
annually into the European markets in bales 


of seventy-three and a half kilogrammes (about 
150 lbs.) is— 





24 Bales. 

From Italy, after deducting what is 34,000 
_used in the country steee ‘ 

o F TANCE ++ee-seeee + 10,500 

++ India and Bengal + 9,500 


+ China: Canton.-. 4,000 


© Persia -cccccscseee 7,500 
0 Ree TOE ceccvescccrcccocesscce 3,500 
+ the Levant and the Islands---...-- 3,500 
© TE reccccccenscvecescasecesess 1,500 
Probable Amount--+- 74,000 
“OF these there are worked up :— 

Bales. 

TR isc nae cccdecs ecee 22,000 

++ England «+++++ssseeeseee 28,000 

Er 7,600 

++ Austria and Germany---- 5,000 

MGT cos cnccecccenececs 6,400 

++ Switzerland ........+.++ 5,000 

Total.--- 74,000 


“If we did not know it from other sources, it 
Would result from the preceding short notes 
that the kingdom of Lombardy and Venice is a 
rich country. Much has been done by the 
government and communes for public objects, 
roads, canals, bridges, churches, town-halls, &c. 
The roads in particular, as well in the plain 
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seem either that this is a wrong date, or 
in 1834-35 must 


“* the reaction said to have taken place 
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country, as over the mountains (the Spliigen, 
the Stilfser Joch, &c.), are in the best order, 
and are constructed and kept in repair without 
tolls. But, on the other hand, this wealth is 
very unequally divided, and with the rich 
there are numerous poor. I must here repeat 
what I have already said in my letter on Venice, 
that there is scarcely any country which has | 
greater and richer charitable institutions than | 
Northern Italy. In proof, I will add some} 
facts. In the Venetian provinces (exclusive ) 
of the capital) the annual revenue of the 
property of these institutions is 1,000,000 of 
lire. In the city of Milan the net property 
of the charitable institutions and hospitals | 
(besides what the state and the communes}| 
contribute) is 61,500,000 of lire. Of the 
various institutions, the great hospital is at 
the head of the list with 18,500,000, and 
then follows a long list of institutions for 
orphans, foundlings, widows, aged poor; an 
establishment of brothers and sisters of Mercy ; 
a Mont de Piété, which lends on pledges on 
reasonable terms, &c. Banks of savings have 
also been introduced, but are yet in their 
infancy.” 

The next hundred pages of our author’s 
work are filled with an elaborate and (as 
derived from the most authentic official 
sources) highly valuable and important view 
of the government and administration of the 
Austrian dominions in Italy; on which he 
concludes :— 

“At all events I have acquired the well- 
founded conviction that the country is con- 
stantly advancing, and that the Austrian go- 
vernment is judicious, just, well-intentioned, 
and suitable to the country. The native Italian 
might wish and require much beyond this; but 
let them beware of precipitate endeavours to 
realise, lest they embrace a cloud instead of a 
goddess.” 

From the remaining pages we shall select a 
few miscellaneous extracts :— 

“ The population amounted in the years 

1824. 1838. 
1,894,000 2,094,000 
2,194,000 2,474,000 
It has, therefore, increased about 12 per cent. 
A greater increase was partly prevented by the 
cholera, and is, besides, impossible in so thickly 
peopled a country. The population of the 
several parts of the country is very different : 
thus, the district of Milan ‘has the most, viz. 
95,000 inhabitants; those of Borneo and 
Chiavenna the fewest, viz. 400 inhabitants to 
a (German) square mile (equal to twenty-one 
English square miles). In the latter there are 
twenty mountains above 7000 :feet high, where 
cultivation is impracticable. Excluding the 
mountainous parts, there are 9; 300 inhabitants 
to a (German) square mile.” 

Crimes, &c.—** In my letters upon England 
I have observed that very hasty .and false con- 
clusions were often drawn from tiie number of 
crimes committed in a country. The number 
in general, for instance, proves very little, 
unless the nature of the crimes is specified ; 
and even then much remains obscui ‘e, if various 
circumstances are not attended ;to, such as 
distress, war, bad harvests, as well i 1s the state 
of society, the national character, &c. ‘The 
more facts, however, we collect from : different 
countries, the more able we are to ay oid errors 
and false conclusions, and the nearer d& » we come 
to the truth. The following view’ of the 
offences committed in the duchy of -Milan in 
the space of ten years, may therefore ,be found 
interesting :— 





In the Venetian portion, to -- 
++ the Milanese portion, to -- 
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That I may not fall into the errors which I 
have above blamed, I will make but a few re- 
marks on this table. In the first place, it does 
not shew any such regular increase or decrease 
of offences as to enable us to draw any legal or 
moral conclusions ; the increase or decrease in 
some years, and of some offences, seems rather 
to arise from incidental circumstances, political 
troubles, bad harvests, &c. 

‘** False coinage ( falsificazione delle monete) 
seems to be more common than in many other 
countries ; but above all, the old complaint is 
confirmed that robbery is most frequent in 
Italy, and that the laws have not yet been 
able to put a stop to it. Theft (the au- 
thor seems to mean petty larceny) on the 
one hand, and murder and homicide on the 
other, are, in proportion, less frequent. It 
seems strange that the column of duelling for 
ten years is vacant. Does this arise from the 
lenity of the judges, from want of courage to 
hazard life, or from a just conviction and sense 
of the barbarous and unchristian character of 
this offence? On the other hand, the 
number of suicides* is large, especially in 
Milan. Instead of infanticide, we have 
dangerous exposure of children. This is very 
natural, for where the exposure without danger 
is a usual practice, and encouraged by false 
philanthropists, only dangerous exposure can 
be punished. Infanticide, too, is quite a gra- 
tuitous crime, when there are more convenient 
ways of quieting the conscience. But (I 
repeat the question) shall we, therefore, forget 
the darker side of the picture? In the year 
1831, 2625 children were brought into the 
foundling hospital at Milan; whereas only 
1576 illegitimate children were born in the 
whole province. If, therefore, a// the illegiti- 
mate children, without exception, were brought 
to the foundling hospital (an erroneous sup- 
position), there must be 1049 legitimate child- 
ren to make up the number. In the year 
1836, 2963 foundlings were brought into the 
hospital at Milan, of whom 1764 died.f The 
number of all the foundlings to be supported 
that year was 9892. A third of all the 


* We do not find in the table any specific mention of 
suicide. 

+ Does the author mean to say that three-fifths of the 
children received died, and that in one year? The words 


will not bear another construction, and yet this seems 








enormous, 
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children born in Milan, or a fifteenth of all 
the children born in the country, were there- 
fore cruelly abandoned by their parents !* 
What immorality! what injudicious expendi- 
ture! The imterference of the authorities, 
and an alteration in the laws, might be 
more successful in this matter than many 
other well-meant attempts to eradicate crime. 
And do not thefts of the money and effects 
of strangers appear almost innocent compared 
with the robbery here committed by parents on 
their own children? I will here mention an- 
other point connected with this subject. In 
explanation of the proportionally small number 
of illegitimate children, they alleged to me, not 
only the ease and the indiscretion with which 
early marriages are contracted, but the vigilant 
control under which young unmarried females 
are kept. Another explanation, on which much 
stress is laid, is more remarkable, namely, that 
it is considered as much more innocent to have 
illicit intercourse with married women than 
with girls, and the women take the same view 
of the matter ; that among the foundlings there 
is therefore, perhaps, a much greater number 
of illegitimate children born in than out of wed- 
lock ; that the procreation of natural children 
out of marriage is thus avoided, and those born 
in marriage are not without a father recognised 
by the law, who (if they are not exposed) must 
provide for them. This view appears to me far 
more immoral than the contrary; the greater 
evil and wrong is substituted for the less, and 
the devil is cast out by Beelzebub the chief 
of the devils.” 











MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Moral and Intelleetual School-Book, e., by W. Mar- 
tin. Pp. 348. (London, Harvey and Darton.)—A pleas- 
ing selection from good writers in prose and verse. 

Sketches of Life and Country Matters. Pp. 127. 
(London, Rivi )—The sound old principles of the 
old school earnestly enforced by a writer who belongs 


to it. 

° Recollections of Childhood, &c. Pp. 125. (London, 
Hatchard and Son.)—Another little book for the good of 
good children, 

Christian Consolations, §c., by J. Hackett, D.D. Bishop 
of Lichfield and Coventry. Pp. 96. (London, Burns.)— 
A new edition of an eminently Protestant book, to which 
is prefixed a brief account ef the pious author. 

he Christian 's Daily Walk, by Sir Archibald 

Edmonstone, Bart. Pp. 175. (Same Publisher.)—A new 
work of the same class and character, in which Sir A. 
Edmonstone inculcates the performance of Christian 
duties among the higher orders of society in a sincere and 
impressive manner. 

ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
PRESERVING THE DEAD. 
Antiseptic (Gannal) Process. 

WE observe from the parliamentary reports 
that a petition was presented in the House of 
Lords on Tuesday last, from a Mr. Roberts, 
claiming a compensation from Government for 
the invention of a process for preserving dead 
bodies, &c., which he had communicated under 
the belief that he would be rewarded for 
making his discovery generally known, in pre- 
ference to securing it by a patent. Of the nature 
of Mr. Roberts’s process we can, of course, 
have no knowledge; but the subject is one of 
much public interest, and we had, within a few 
days previously, been directing our inquiries 
into the particulars of the art, as practised by 
M. Gannal in France, and introduced into this 
country by Mr. George Smith. At Mr. 
Smith’s house we had examined several speci- 
mens of natural history prepared by this means ; 
and also an infant, which was, however, coated 





over with wax, so as to prevent our ascer-|P 


taining the exact state of preservation. A 





3 it is not a third of all 
from the 


* This is too 
the children born at M soe tee 
country also, but a number equal to such. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








female hand, after a year or two, was perfectly 
intact, uninjured in form, and something of a 
leathery consistency. The bowels of animals, 
the human brain, and various birds and beasts, 
are all in the most beautiful condition, without 
di ‘odour, or any unpleasantness to 
offend the senses. Mr. Smith put into our hands 
a description of the invention and its progress, 
from which we select the following particulars, 
though we, at former periods, noticed the gene- 
ral fact in the Literary Gazette :— 


** Among the numerous discoveries made, of late years, 
in the seience of chemistry, none has, probably, been more 
favourably received on the Continent than ‘ The Gannal 
Process ;’—so designated in France, from the name of the 
eminent chemist and natural philos r by whom it was 
first discovered in the year 1826; and who, after fourteen 

ears’ unwearied skill and labour, has at length succeeded 
bringing it to its present state of perfection. The 
attention of the proprietor was first directed to the sub- 
ject in the year 1838, — after his being appointed the 
correspondent for England of the ‘ Entreprise Générale 
des Inhumations,’ established in Paris, by royal ordi- 
nance, for the conducting of funerals, both public and 
private; and so strongly impressed was he with the con- 
viction of the many useful purposes connected with science 
and the public health to which it might be rendered ap- 
plicable, that he was induced to visit M. Gannal at Paris, 
and thereby become an —— of his various experi- 
ments : and the results of his personal observations were so 
highly satisfactory, that he lost no time in entering into an 
agreement with M, Gannal, by which that gentleman re- 
served to himself the patent presented to him by the French 
government, and the proprietor became the sole patentee 
of the discovery for England—M. Gannal engaging to 
visit London, for the purpose of superintending those 
arrangements which are now announced as being com- 
pleted. To the preceding statement, the proprietor begs 
leave to subjoin a brief notice of the origin and progress 
of the discovery in France; the rigid investigation it 
has undergone; the opinions of the Royal Academy of 
Seiences, and of the Royal Academy of Medicine of Paris, 
as to its decided superiority over every method hitherto 
known; the na rewards which have been bestowed 
upon the discoverer ; and the extraordinary rapidity with 
which it has established itself in the public favour. In 
1835, the Academy of Sciences of Paris, at the express 
desire of M. Gannal, appointed a commission to inquire 
into, and report to them upon, the merits of his dis- 
covery. The commission lost no time in entering upon 
their labours, and, on the 28th of December in that year, 
reported to the Academy that, after a careful investiga- 
tion of the matters referred to them, they felt themselves 
justified in bearing testimony to the extraordinary pre- 
servative qualities of rocess. They added, that they 
considered it capable of being rendered highly useful to 
various purposes of science; and, considering the obsta- 
cles he had encountered, and the difficulties he had over- 
come, they recommended that a sum should be awarded 
to M. Gannal, to encourage him to proceed with his ex- 
periments. In the same year, in consequence of a letter 
addressed by the Minister of Commerce and Public Works 
to the Academy of Medicine, that learned body appointed 
a commission, consisting of five of its most distinguished 
members; namely, Messrs. Sanson, Roux, Dizé, Guéneau 
de M » and Breschet, to institute a similar inquiry. 
The result was an elaborate report, drawn up by M. 


; | Breschet, in which the commission stated that they con- 


sidered it their duty to direct the attention of the Aca- 
demy and of the Government to the great value of the 
discovery; and they expressed a hope that an advance of 
the _— ic money would be made to the discoverer, to 
enable him to bi it to perfection, In 1837, the same 
commission made their second and definitive report; in 
which they state that, during the preceding two years, 
M. Gannal had been incessantly occupied upon a series of 
experiments, with a view to ascertain the best mode of 
preserving animal substances, and that he had at length 
succeeded in discovering a fluid, by the antiseptic proper- 
ties of which the ns of deceased persons might, by 
the simple and delicate process of injection by one of the 
arteries, be preserved, for a considerable length of time, 
without any material change of feature or discoloration of 
countenance. After detailing a variety of ———_ 
of which they had been eye-witnesses, and all of which 
had been attended with complete success, they gave it 
as their unaninous opinion that M. Gannal had rendered 
an important srvice to science and humanity; and they 
further recommended that their report should be for- 
warded to the Minister of Public Instruction, directing 
his attention to a diseovery ble of being — to so 
many useful pu ; and likewise to the Minister for 
Commerce and Public Works, as a means whereby the 
— healti might be placed on a surer foundation. 

oth commissions dwell upon the great utility of the pro- 
cess in preserving subjects for scientific purposes, in sul- 
try seasons or in hot climates ; in preventing the danger 
arising to ‘professional men, from. accidental wounds or 

unctures made in their own hands, in the course of 
practice; and in enabling deceased persons to be kept, for 
any length of time, in all cases where the causes of death 
may have been of a doubtful nature.” 


To M. Gannal the Mentyon prize was 





awarded, we are told; and, 


‘our customs for 





««In consequence of the above powerful testimoni 
the process has been introduced into the great prrerr 
schools in Paris. In nearly all the recent interments of 


di individuals old and revolting mode of 
em ing has been superseded by the new and simple 
method ; and the Government of France, in cases of sus- 


picious death, where the preservation of the body is likely 
to lead to the furtherance of the ends of public justice, 
have resorted to the process ; and with such success, that, 


.in a recent instance of the murder of a youth at La 


Villette, the body, by being exposed, in a state of perfect 
reservation, at the receptacle of La Morgue, in Paris, 
more than two months, led to the discovery of the 

murderer.” 

There cannot be a question, we think, of the 
many useful and important purposes to which 
such a process may be applied; though with 
ages and national feelings it 
may be doubtful whether any very considerable 
number of persons would adopt the plan for, 
as it were, embalming for a great length of 
time the forms of those they loved in life. 
© Dust thou art, and unto dust thou shalt re- 
turn,” is the Divine sentence ; and except in 
such cases as are pointed out in Mr. Smith’s 
paper, it will be held by many that there is 
no good in retarding the event even for thou- 
sands of years, as with the Egyptian mummies. 
These are objects of curiosity ; but where are 
the hearts to be solaced by their lasting con- 
servation ? 

Yet against contagion or infection, if this 
process be a guard, it may be employed to an 
invaluable extent. How much would the 
horrid vaults under our churches be benefited 
by it! How readily may it be employed in 
preserving pet animals, as well as, generally, 
all specimens of natural studies and anatomical 
preparations ! 

An incision is made in the carotid artery, 
and two or three quarts of liquid injected, 
which speedily pervades the entire frame; and, 
even where putrescency is already manifest, 
converts the whole animal economy into a 
substance impervious to decay. Mr. Smith 
truly observes that he has been encouraged to 
impart the process 

«From having witnessed, in numerous instances, the 
extreme distress occasioned to relations and friends by the 
early appearances of decay, and from his conviction 
that such distress will be greatly alleviated by means of 
the said discovery. He conceives, also, that where the 
place of sepulture may be situated at a distance, or where 
the members of a family may happen to be absent, it 
must be a source of great satisfaction to know that a 
process is ready for application, on the instant, and at a 
moderate expense, which will preserve the body for an 
unlimited period from incipient decay, without altera- 
tion in its appearance or the presence of the slightest 
effluvia—which arrests putrescency and the liability to 
cause contagion—which occupies but a short space of 
time in the performance, and is unattended with any 
distressing —-> or disfigurement of the person— 
which may, when desirable, be a in the presence 
of the nearest friends of the deceased, without giving 
pain to minds of the most delicate sensibility—and by the 
application of which the usual, but very revolting, mode 
of preserving the remains of the dead by embalming 
will be superseded.” 

The expense, we understand, is only a few 
pounds —five at the utmost; and the testi- 
mony of Mr. Smith, one of the first Under- 
takers in London, is sufficient to convince us 
of its applicability and value in many cases 
connected with the disposal of the dead. Were 
it only to preserve the bodies of strangers who 
die here till their relatives or friends could 
come up from distant places, it would be of 
important service. Without going farther 
into the matter at present, we hope our readers 
will agree in considering that it is a subject as 
particularly deserving of public consideration 
as any to which we could devote an equal space 
in our columns. 


PARIS LETTER. 

Academy of Sciences, July 14, 1840. 
Sirtine of July 6.—M. de Blainville pre- 
sented to the Academy the seventh livraison of 
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his ‘‘Osteography of Vertebrated Animals ;” 
this number is occupied with the description of 
insectivorous animals. The author mentioned 
to the members the great obligations he con- 
sidered himself under to the Zoological Society 
of London for some valuable drawings of an 
animal, quite unique in European collections. 

M. de Collegno, Professor of Geology in the 
Faculty of Bordeaux, sent a memoir on the 
tertiary formations of the Gironde. He di- 
vided these formations into three groups, cor- 
responding to the three stages recognised by 
M. Dufrenoy as prevailing in the south of 
France. The inferior tertiary formation might 
be divided into two :—one an inferior marine 
calcareous series, characterised by orbitolites, 
which seemed identical with the Orbitolite plana 
of Vaugirard ; this series appeared at Pouillac, 
Blaye, and Plassac, and disappeared under the 

“Dordogne at Bec d’Ambez. Above it was the 
other series, also a marine calcareous group, 
containing bones of asteria, as numerous as at 
Compiégne or Laon, and lenticular masses 
sometimes extending into regular strata. This 
latter series, which forms hills 240 feet high 
at Lormont and Cenon, is only a few inches | 
above the Garonne at Cadillac and St. Ma-) 
caire; at Caudrot it disappears altogether. 
The middle tertiary group was divisible into | 
two series; the lower being an argillaceous 
one, often calcareous, containing fresh-water 
fossils; and the upper, being a sandy, calca- 
reous stratum, with numerous marine fossils, 
of which the Ostrea virginiana is the most cha- 
racteristic. At Blaze, this series lies on the 
orbitolitic calcareous group; at Ste. Croix du 
Mont, on the calcareous stratum, with asteria ; 
and, more to the south, on elevated strata of 
the chalk series. The strata containing the 
Ostrea virginiana were prolonged towards the 
Agenais, and formed the cliffs of La Réole. 
The third, or uppermost group, is composed of 
a quartzose sandstone, which, near Pau, be- 
comes a regular pudding-stone. M. de Col- 
legno stated that this statement differed very 
little from Duhamel’s arrangement; but as he 
had verified it from independent observation, 
he had thought it worth while to detail it. 

M. Duhamel read a very elaborate memoir | 
on experiments upon musical strings, with a 
view to determine the laws of their vibrations. 

A memoir from M. Petit, of Toulouse, was | 
read, on the continuation of the experiments 
by M. Mathieu, at the Observatory of Paris, 
for determining the difference of the vibration 
of the pendulum, and therefore of the flatten- 
ing of the earth at Paris and Toulouse. After 
very careful experimentation, the results were 
found to be as follows :— 





| 





Difference between Numbers 





Excess of 








Depression | | 

of | of Oscillations at Paris and Observations 
Earth. T | over Theory. 

, Calculated. Observed. ‘ Oscillations. 
Tpaiq 18°7526 18°7700 + 00174 

1 \ 
9-80 18°6090 18-7700 + 0/1610 

1 

21-5695 


0878 18-7700 — 27995 


M. Petit thought that the difference of 2°7995 
oscillations more than what the theory indicated, 
arose in great part from local influences, and 
that in part it was owing to errors of observa- 
tion. 

M. Breguet, jun., presented an ingenious 
‘pparatus for registering the heat of the wea- 
ther at all hours of the day. An axis made to 
communicate with a metallic thermometer, and 


acting on a needle, causes the latter, by a 
circular 








movement, to indicate variations of] w 


temperature corresponding to a graduated scale: 
and by an ingenious contrivance the needle is 
stopped from making any further indication at 
the end of each hour, and a fresh paper pre- 
sented to it; so that at the termination of each 
hour it writes down the exact temperature of 
the atmosphere at that particular moment. 
Delloye’s ‘‘ Bibliotheque Choisie” is a cheap 
and useful reprint of several standard works, 
the copyright of which has expired. The 
volumes are only fifteen sous each, and the 
series comprises the ‘* Memoirs of the Duke de 
St. Simon,” the ‘* Souvenirs of the Marquise de 
Crequy,” ‘* Ossian,” Lewis’s ‘* Monk,” “ The 
Comedies of the Princess Amelia of Saxony,” 
&c.—The eighty-fourth livraison of Poiteau’s 
** Pomologie Francaise” has appeared. The 
plates are as carefully coloured, and as well 
executed, as any of the series.x—Three odd 
books are advertised : Heaven defend us from 
being forced to wade through them! One is 
entitled ‘* Etudes sur les Réformateurs con- 
temporains — St. Simon, Fourier, Owen, &c.” 
by M. Reybaud. The second is ‘* Mes- 
sianisme: Union finale de la Philosophie et de 
la Religion,” by M. Wronski; and the third 
is **Du Savoir vivre en France au 19™¢ sie- 
cle; ou, Instruction d’un Pére a ses En- 
fans,” (!) by Mme. la Comtesse de Bradi (!!) 
O’Brady ? 
Sciarada. 

Colmo il petto di rabbia e dispetto, 

NO, non teme di Giove che freme 

Ma lo sfida orgoglioso il primier. 

Col secondo pit lieto e giocondo 

Rende al core il piacere d’ amore, 

Quella Diva che nacque dal mar. 

E’ vezzoso !’ intero, odoroso, 

E d’ Aprile ornamento gentile 

Dagli amanti prescello frai fior. 


Answer to the last :—Euro-pa, 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 


UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
OxrorpD, July 8.—C. O, Dayman, M.A. of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, was admitted ad eundem, 

Mrs. Denyer’s Theological Prizes.—The subjects for the 
year 1841 are —‘*On the Divinity of our Blessed Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ.” ‘*On the Sufficiency of the 
Holy Scriptures for the Salvation of Man.” 


oe mega July 4.—The following degrees were con- 
erred :— 
_—_ in the Civil Law.—Rev. J. Tidemore, Trinity 
i 


a 

Bachelors of Arts.—-B. B. Blackwell, J. F. Fanshawe, 
Corpus Christi College. 

July 6th.—T. R. Bently, M.A. of Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, was admitted ad eundem. 

July 7th, Commencement-Day.— The following Doc- 
tors and Masters were created :— 

Doctors in Divinity. — Rev. M, G. Beresford, Trinity 
College; Rev. J. Holmes, Queen’s College, Master of the 
Grammar School, Leeds; Rev. J. Young, Trinity Col- 
lege, Master of the Grammar School, Haughton-le-Spring, 

urham; Rev. M. H. Jones, Queen’s College, Rector of 
Lianthewry Skirrid, county of Monmouth. 

Doctor in the Civil Law.—J. S. Roupell, Fellow of 
Trinity Hall. 

Doctors in Physic.—R. W. Rothman, Fellow of Trinity 
College; G. Budd, Fellow of Caius College ; T. A. Bar- 
ker, Downing College. 

Masters of Arts.—C, J. Abraham, J. Buller, G. Wil- 
liams, King’s College; S. Allen, E. N. Ayrton, A. Y. 
Bazett, H. W. Blake, W. Browne, H. N. Burrows, A. J. 
Canham, W. J. Conybeare, J. L. Crompton, F. Du- 
mergue, D. Fraser, M. Garfit, J. Gordon, L. Guth- 
rie, J. F. Hargrave, F. W. Harris, R. R. A. Haw- 

ins, J. Hemery, C. J. Herries, T. Hodgson, W. G. 
Humphry, R. G. Jebb, R. Jennings, J. G. John- 
son, J. Kirkpatrick, J. Lewis, H. E. e, G. D. 
Lowndes, H. Lund, B. Maitland, G. Morison, H. H. 
Oddie, J. Philips, B. C. C. Pine, W. F. Pollock, H. B. 
Reynard . S. Richard: B. B. H. Rodwell, W. H. 
Rough, C. M. Roupell, G, Scott, R. L. Surtees, G. M. 
Sykes, A. Thacker, T. L. Thurlow, G. F. Townsend, W. 
Vizard, C. Wagstaff, W. W. Watson, W. A. S. Westoby, 
J. Wilson, T. D. H. Wilson, J. Windle, B. T. Woodd, 
C. S. Wright, Trinity College; F. L. Birch, E. Boys, C. 
H. Bromby, J. L. Brown, E, Brumell, J. C. D. Charles- 
worth, T. Clarkson, W. Coombs, J. P. Eden, C. Fardell, 
J. E. Fell, A. Fitz-Herbert, W. N. Griflin, F. W. Harper, 
H. Hayton, J. Herbert, J. Hickman, F. Jeffery, G. Jeud- 
wine, R. W. Kennion, G. Martin, J. H. Mills, H. Niven, 
J. Pardoe, R. W. Pierpoint, R. C. Savage, H. Scadding, 
C. Smalley, W. Sparling, J. Thurlow, C. Tower, E. J. 
almesley, T. Whytehead, H, O, Wood, St. John’s Col- 








lege; D. L. Cousins, F. W. Freeman, J. Freeman, J. S. 
ewman, St. Peter’s College; J. Bell, G. S. Ebsworth. 
E. F. King, H. S. Laycock, G. C. Peirson, J. Pullein 
R. Whitworth, Clare Hall; R. W. Cory, G. E. — 
+ M. H. Elwyn, R. A. Gordon, A. G. Hildyard, 
Pembroke College; J. R. Akers, F. W. Baker, T. 
Blackall, S. N. Dalton, H. Drury, Caius College; 
J. L. Bennett, G. Bull, H. T. Hill, M. G. H 5 
R. Parker, W. J. Partridge, J. Pulling, G. F. Simpson, 
J. E. Troughton, A. Watson, Corpus Christi College; 
T. Coward, T. H. Howard, O. Reynolds, T. Sandon, 
W. R. Smith, H. Ward, J. gg F. Wilson, Queen’s 
College; G. M. Carrick, B. W. Dudley, W. Goodall, 
w. ca Harrison, H. C. Holmes, M. Hutton, H, J. 
Jackson, E. Selwyn, H. Windsor, Catherine Hall; D. A. 
Beaufort, D. Bruce, G. A. Clarkson, W. H, Hod 
W. Metcalf, R. A. Rackham, G. V. Reed, W. Thomson, 
Jesus College; H. R. Bramwell, E. H. Daniell, J. Deck, 
G. Fleming, J. R. — , H.S. M. Hubert, H. B. Mason, 
J. O. Routh, J. Williams, Christ’s College; J. W. 
uckley, W. H. Ibotson, R. W. Johnson, V. ven, 
Cc. S. rf White, S. H. ae Magdalene College; 
W. H. Roberts, H. R. Smythies, R. Tho 
Thompson, Emmanuel College; H. Tousel, 'T. West- 
—, Sidney College; T. Dawson, Downing 
) . 
July 9th.—The ee of Master of Arts was conferred 
upon J, Bayldon, of Jesus College. 





FINE ARTS. 
POPULAR IMPROVEMENT. 
Report of the Committee of the Society for obtaining Free 
Admission to National Mi and Public Edifices, 
§e. Fe. 


‘s Durine the past year the object of the So. 
ciety has steadily progressed [advanced]; fur~ 
ther opportunities have been afforded to the 
people, whose good behaviour, wherever they 
have been freely admitted, has fully confirmed 
the opinion of the friends of unrestricted exhi- 
bition, and in general has disarmed its oppo- 
nents of all excuse or pretext on that ground. 
At Hampton Court, an addition has been made 
to the free exhibition by opening the Admirals’ 
Room with a collection of portraits, mostly 
English, of the two last centuries. The rooms 
called the Princes’ Apartments, and Cardinal 
Wolsey’s fine Hall, are also to be thrown open 
to the public. In the course of twelve months 
the number of visitors to the pictures has 
amounted to 116,000, the greatest proportion 
being on Sunday afternoon and on Monday, 
and no less than 57,000 of them during the 
months of July and August. The Tower of 
London is also to be rendered more satisfactory 
as an exhibition, by the construction of a more 
spacious room for the crown jewels, which will 
be assimilated to the Armory portion, at a 
reduced admission-fee of sixpence. From May 
1839 to May 1840, the number of visitors to 
the armories, at sixpence each, amounted to 
80,000 ; in the preceding year, at one shilling, 
about 40,000; and in 1837, at two shillings 
and the warden’s fee, but 10,200; so that the 
money received by the authorities at the re- 
duced fee is nearly twice as much as on the old 
system at two shillings, and the number of 
visitors is almost eight times as great; perhaps 
nearly as many as the regulation of rounds 
every half hour, under the care of the wardens, 
will allow. At the British Museum, the ad- 
missions have not been so numerous as two 
years ago, owing to the closing of various de- 
partments, preparatory to their arrangement in 
the new rooms. But in a few months the com- 
pletion of the improvements will open a wider 
field for public amusement and instruction. 
At the National Gallery, the number of visitors 
evinces increasing taste; in 1539 it was 397,000. 
The Museum of the East India House was 
visited the first year of free exhibition by 
15,000 persons, and during the twelve months 
just expired, by 9800. The want of a cata. 
logue impedes public interest. That of Sir 
Jobn Soane, in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, has been 
seen by 7837 in the last season. The admis- 
sions to the Edinburgh College of Surgeons’ 
Museum was, in 1839, on ordinary days, 9219, 
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and on the day of the Queen’s coronation, : and 


25,000. Last year the visitors on the usual 
_— days amounted to 11,000. So completely 
as the liberal exhibition of that collection re- 
moved a deep-rooted prejudice. In addition to 
the above and other establishments previously 
open to the public, government has cancelled 
the practice of taking fees for the exhibition of 
the Regalia of Scotland; and in the fourteen 
months that they have been shewn without 
charge, 36,900 persons have seen them. In 
reply to a request from the Chairman of your 
Committee for the gratuitous admission to Holy- 
rood House, his grace the Duke of Hamilton 
stated: : 
** «September 19th, 1839. 

***I wrote to my Deputy Keeper there, saying that I 
should never sanction the right of any demand for seeing 
the Abbey, and that no demand must be made, leaving to 
the discretion of those who visited the palace to act as 
they thought proper.’ 

‘* Several private Institutions have also libe- 
rally opened their doors to the public at our sug- 
gestion, beyond those already mentioned ; viz. 
the Lancaster Natural History Museum, 
weekly; that of Manchester; the Liver- 
pool Royal Institution and Botanical Garden ; 
and the Norwich Museum. Your Committee 
will not cease to hope that the Royal Academy 
will answer the public expectation, and throw 
open annually its exhibition to the people 
without charge, during some period, however 
limited ; for it is most desirable that the insti- 
tutions in the metropolis, as they can no longer 
,Set the good example, should at least follow that 
which, in provincial towns, has been attended 
with such happy results to all classes of the 
community, as well as to the institutions 
themselves, and claims the applause of every 
friend to human improvement. ‘The following 
extract from the last report of the Royal In- 
stitution of Liverpool is particularly gratify- 
ing :— 

««« The Committee contemplate no part of the experi- 
ence of the past year with so much satisfaction, as the 
Success that has rewarded their attempt to bring the 
poorest classes of the community into connexion with the 
pure and exalting influences to which this building is de- 
voted. Their faith in the good feeling of the public, and 
in the aptitude of all minds—even the lowest, to receive 
Yefined and elevating impressions, has not disappointed 
them. Your museum has been crowded monthly by 
thousands, whose eyes fell for the first time upon whole 
kingdoms of nature, and with whom no previous know- 
ledge or familiarity broke the effect of freshness and 
wonder, During the last year, the first Monday in every 
month has been a public day. The numbers availing 


themselves of this privilege, and shewing their apprecia- 
tion of it, have been as follow :— 








n 1839, January- 120 
February 350 

March 1500 

April 2500 

May 4480 

June 3280 

July 5335 

August ---- 4656 
September 2620 

October. --- 7060 
November 4000 
December: --- 5260 
Total---+-- 41,161 

In 1840.—January, 5500; and on Monday, February 10th 
(day of the Queen’s marriage), 11,360.* 


««« The uniform propriety and intelligent curiosity of 
these vast multitudes demonstrate that nothing is want- 
ing but the geen lof forming tastes, and a generous 
and respectful spirit of sympathy manifested towards 
them, to take away from the English people that charac- 
ter of rudeness and insensibility to the beauties of nature 
and art which has so long been a national ——— 
In opening these opportunities to the labouring classes, 
this Institution cannot but feel that it occupies the place 
of a public benefactor and instructor, awakening in un- 
cultivated minds feelings and ideas calculated to soften 
the rudeness of manners, and to increase the happiness 
and the virtue of life. With the sense of beauty and 
wonder dead in the mind, the poor man lives in a mean 


* «© To the above may be added that in March, 1840, 
there were 5380 visitors; in April, lst Monday, 4007 ; and 
at Easter in that month, 2277: so that from May Ist, 
jo nag to May, 1840, the number was 54,195 admitted 








world. No greater blessing can be con- 
ferred upon him, than to open his mind to the cheap and 
refining pleasures that every where surround him,—to the 
wonders and glories of the universe amid which he dwells. 
And it is, to ourselves, a justification of these expensive 
and refined tastes, that they are not selfish and exclusive 
indulgenees.’ 

“In a similar spirit of benevolence, the Rev. 
Mr. Gunn thus communicated to us the open- 
ing of the Norwich Museum to the working 
classes without charge :— 

«« ¢ February 11th, 1840. 

‘*«T have been, and am witnessing, one of the most 
we scenes I was ever present at. The door of our 

fuseum is thronged with a succession of visitors; they | 
are admitted five hundred at a time, for half-an-hour | 
each batch (six thousand have been admitted). It is| 
decidedly the lion of the day; neither the exhibition of 
the military, nor any other, attracts so many ; the greater 
part are of the lower order—all remarkably decorous, 
and I overhear frequent exclamations of satisfaction and 
delight.’ 

“In consequence of a report that the Annual 
Exhibition of Pictures at Newcastle would not 
a second time be opened, for a certain period, 
to the public without charge, your Committee 
wrote to Mr. Greenhow, the Honorary Secre- 
tary of the Society for promoting the Arts in 
that neighbourhood, and were informed by that 
gentleman, that— 

«* «No doubt was ever entertained by the Committee of 
the desirableness of opening their Exhibition to all 
classes; but the question did arise whether admission 
toa temporary exhibition was as useful as the application 
of the proceeds of a small entrance-fee to the purchase of 
works for a permanent collection, which is always open 
without any charge. ‘Ihe proposal was overruled by a 
general meeting, and the Annual Exhibition was again 
thrown open to the public; a few individuals munifi- 
cently agreed to make up any deficiency in the receipts 
that might arise.’ 

“We also learn that the Liverpool Botanical | 
Gardens, which are thrown open gratuitously 
twice a-week to the public, have been visited 
by five or six thousand persons each day. 
When we consider how much has been done in 
the last three years—when to the thousands 
admitted without charge to so many collections 
of all that is beautiful and curious, we add the 
hundreds of thousands who for a small fee 
have seen the splendid exhibitions of Nature 
and of Art got up by the Mechanics’ Institu- 
tions of Manchester, Derby, Sheffield, Bir- 
mingham, Leeds, York, the Potteries, Bolton, 
Liverpool, &c., we have reason to congratulate 
our country on the extension of taste and 
intelligence. The knowledge of our proceed- 
ings has begun to spread abroad, and eminent 
men on the Continent have expressed their 
satisfaction that England should at length take 
part in the great competition of popular civilis- 
ation through refined taste. They consider 
the proceedings of this Society as calculated, 
not only to efface a national reproach, but also 
to cement the reciprocity of good feeling 
between nations capable of assisting each other 
in progressive improvement. But a few years 
ago, Mr. Couder, the eminent artist, and dis- 
tinguished member of the French Institute, 
came to England on purpose to study portions 
of the Cartoons at Hampton Court. After his 
arrival, he learnt that he must apply to the 
Lord Chamberlain for permission, that a fort- | 
night: would elapse before he could expect a 
reply, and a sum of four guineas be required } 
for the warrant. The fee appeared to him 
disgraceful, and the delay so serious, that he 
returned without accomplishing the object of 
his voyage. Now every one, foreign or native, 
may at will study those master works of art. 
This Society, having observed the frequent 
insufficiency of catalogues of public galleries 
and museums, has appointed a committee to 
consider and report on the best means of 
rendering those explanatory vehicles of know- 
ledge more useful and popular: its members 
have examined a great number of the cata- 





logues of various European collections, and 
hope to arrange a plan that will combine their 
principal excellencies in an effective and eco. 
nomical form. The interest excited in favour 
of museums of science or of art is likely to 
lead to permanent and important results. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and other influ. 
ential persons have expressed their willingness 
to promote such means of education by grants, 
if the mode of applying them be unobjec- 
tionable and economical. A letter lately re- 
ceived from the Secretary of the Montrose 
Natural History and Antiquarian Society, 
shews at how small a cost encouragement and 
assistance may be afforded. That Society hav. 
ing raised, by subscription, a sum barely suffi- 
cient to build suitable premises for their 
increasing and valuable collection, is anxious 
to obtain a remission of duties on the building 
materials, which they feel confident would 
enable them to place their specimens in conve- 
nient and safe order before winter. The 
benefit conferred on all institutions for the 
promotion of literature and science by the 
legislature exempting their premises from the 
assessment of taxes to the queen, is an impor- 
tant feature in the history of our civilisation, 
and it is hoped that it will be made complete 
by a similar exemption from parochial rates, as 
itis evident that any tax on popular knowledge 
must be injurious both to the funds and the 
moral condition of the people; but of course 
such advantages ought to be on condition of 
some concurrent advantage to the public in 
general, such as free admission to museum or 
to lectures. Without this it becomes an espe- 
cial favour to a class of persons able to pay for 
instruction, to the exclusion and injury of 
those who are more in want of it. Your 
Committee considers that the future extension 
of liberality and knowledge, the accomplish- 
ment of your great and benevolent object, 
would be based on a more solid and safe foun- 
dation if such conditional relief were conceded. 
(Signed) Joseru Hume, Chairman. 
Gro. Focco, Hon. Secretary.” 
**June 24th, 1840.” 
MR. PARRIS’S DECORATIONS. 

Mr. Parris, of whom it may be truly said 
that he undertakes nothing which he does not 
enhance and adorn by his fertile talent, has, 
during the week, thrown open his rooms with 
specimens of paintings executed for the decora- 
tion of the Duke of St. Alban’s residence at 
Redbourne Hall. These are indeed worthy of 
the name which has been so long prostituted 
by common daubers, paper-hangers, distemper- 
washers, and upholstery men. They are deco- 
rations charming to behold; and of which any 
nobleman may be proud. The subjects are 
English, Italian, Swiss, French, Indian, Ke. 5 
and all imagined with the grace and feeling 
that belong to the artist’s pencil, whether em- 
ployed on the magnitude of a Colosseum, or 
the diminutive size of a palmbreadth sketch. 
In frames of picturesque shapes, they must 
form the most pleasing occupants of the elegant 
panels into which the apartments are divided. 
We know not which of the pieces we admired 
most—perhaps the French, with its Watteau- 
like groupings. But every one is freshly and 
beautifully painted. We believe that the ex- 
pense of such embellishments is moderate in 
the extreme; and if so, we shall soon see them 
in many a handsome mansion. 


DUKE OF LUCCa’S PICTURES. 
A CATALOGUE of ninety-two pictures, sent 
\from the ducal palace of Lucca for sale in this 
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country, is now before us; and we had, on 
Thursday, the pleasure of seeing twenty-two of 
the number exhibited in the gallery of the So- 
ciety of Painters in Water-Colours, in Pall 
Mail East. Among them are some splendid 
specimens of art; and those pictures which 
may not be esteemed great from their intrinsic 
merits, are, nevertheless, interesting as ex- 
amples of masters little known in England, and 
of ancient painters who have paved the way to 
the glories of later efforts. Of the first order 
is “* La Madonna dei Candellabri,” on wood, by 
Raphael ; an oval of about two feet in diameter, 
and valued at nine thousand guineas. 
longed to the Borghese Gallery, and is a re- 
markable specimen of the master, though, in 
parts, not such an one as we could worship with 
our highest admiration. The two lights which 
give it its name are ineffective and out of place ; 
and it is only in the head of the Virgin, and the 
extremities of all the figures, that we feel the ex- 
quisite purity and powers of Raphael. ‘‘ Jesus 
before Pilate,” by Gerard Honthorst, is by far 
the finest thing of that artist we ever saw; 
and his title of ‘+ delle Notti’’ was well earned, if 
he had never painted but this one wonderful ex- 
hibition of reflected light. Three Carraccis— 
Annibale, Ludovico, and Agostino,—like the 
delle Notti from the Giustiniani Gallery, and al- 
ready sold,—are perfect specimens of that extra- 
ordinary family. They represent events in the 
history of Christ, and have all noble parts ; but 
‘The Woman of Canaan,” by Annibale, is the 
chef-d’euvre, and full of beauty. There is 
another by the same hand, but inferior. Two 
by Francisco Francia, on wood, are of the second 


It be-| 


Herr Frisch is shortly to appear. If his merit 
be any thing near his fame, it will create a 
sensation amongst all flute-players. 

English Opera House.—Since our last notice, 
My Uncle's Card, a broad farce, has been suc- 
cessfully produced. It is a mere trifle, and 
does not call for criticism: it makes people 
laugh, which is a great recommendation. On 
Thursday, Miss Fortescue, whom we have be- 
fore noticed as a very clever young actress, 
played Lady Elizabeth Freelove, in A Day 
after the Wedding, with much spirit and ani- 
mation. 








VARIETIES. 

Death of Mr. James Warde.—This able per- 
former died on Wednesday week, under fifty 
years of age, and after a long period of illness 
and suffering. We fear that many of his later 
years have been sadly clouded, and that to bad 
health has been superadded pecuniary distress, 
and all those pains which the law inflicts upon 
unfortunate debtors. His performances on the 
stage have consequently been for the last two 
or three seasons enfeebled and spiritless efforts ; 
deficient in that force and manliness which re- 
commended his earlier acting to favour; for 
though not in the first rank of his profession, 
Mr. Warde displayed very considerable powers, 
and was in many parts very effective on the 
stage. Off it, he was a gentleman of informa- 
tion and polished manners—the son, as we 
have heard, of General Prescott, whose name 
is familiar to the public for his services in 
American warfare. 

Improvements of London.—[ We cannot better 





order ; as is an unpleasant, though very forcible, 
“ Massacre of the Innocents,” by N. Poussin. | 
A small “‘ Crucifixion,” ascribed to M. Angelo, | 
is unlike his usual style ; and a Barroccio, ** Noli 
me Tangere,” is curious, as partaking much of | 
the manner of Greuse, on a large scale. A Hem- | 
meling is a singular and most minutely finished | 
piece; and others display extraordinary quali-| 
ties, the whole forming a school where the 
connoisseur may view with delight and the 
artist study with advantage such features as) 
the distribution of lights, the utmost simpli-| 
city, perfect colouring, imagination, and reality, 
which the genius of the painter suggested and 
his subjects required. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Napier Sturt. Painted by J. Lmcas. 

graved by C. E. Wagstaff. Boys. 
THE youngest son of Mr. Sturt, M.P. and 
Lady Charlotte Sturt, a handsome boy with a 
handsome canine companion, here forms an in- 
teresting picture, and in design and engraving 
does honour to the arts. 


Sir T. Phillips, the Mayor of Newport. By F. 
Williams. Engraved by W. Geller. Boys. 
Pain TED whilst the gallant mayor was suffer- 
ing from his Chartist wounds: this likeness 
should be hung in every town-hall and council- 
chamber to teach magistrates their duty. It is 
an unaffected and well-posed portrait, with 
simple expression, but all indicative of the cha- 
racter of the individual. 


En- 





THE DRAMA. 

Drury Lane.—Novelty after novelty keeps 
up the attractions of the delightful concerts at 
this theatre. During the week several celebrated 
overtures have been added to the stock; a 
valze and an echo quadrille by M. Jullien, in a 
very uncommon though extremely agreeable 
style of composition ; and several changes in the 


comply with the desire of the writer of the fol- 
lowing note, than by printing his own simple 
but expressive appeal.—_£d. L. G 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, July 12, 1840. 

Sir,—If you could spare a few lines in your influential 
Journa!on Sir F. Trench’s plan of embanking the T’ es, 
you will confer a lasting benefit on hundreds of persons 
residing in London, who, from having large families, are 
unable to afford even the expense of taking them to the 
Parks. While thousands are yearly expended on useless 
schemes, the health of the inhabitants of crowded cities 
is little thought of by those members of Parliament who, 
perhaps, seldom, if ever, witness the a living in 
narrow, unwholesome streets. The poor of London claim 
a few moments of your valuable time,— Your obedient, 
humble servant, A CITIZEN. 

Nelson Pillar.—_The Committee of the 
House of Commons on this subject met on 
Thursday, with Mr. Gally Knight in the chair, 
and examined several persons eminent in the 
arts on the subject of this national monument 
and its proposed site. We rejoice in this, and 
trust that the objection we offered to its being 
placed in Trafalgar Square (see Lit. Gaz. 
No. 1223) will be felt by every person of taste 
who has a voice in the matter. Bad as the 
National Gallery is, and destructive of all true 
beauty in this locality, it would be infinitely 
worse with such a column in the middle of it. 
The Committee meet again on Monday. 

Discovery of the Antarctic Continent. — An 
interesting rather than important geographical 
discovery has this year been made in the 
Southern Antarctic Ocean, of an island or con- 
tinent with a coast of 1700 miles from east to 
west, but situated so far to the south as sixty- 
four to sixty-six degrees; it will be unavail- 
able for tillage or settlement, though highly 
useful for seal and whale fishery. The most 
singular coincidence is, that it was discovered 
by the French and Americans on the same day, 
January 19, 1840, at the distance of 720 miles 
from each other. By reference to the map, it 
will be seen the above discoveries are in the 
longitude of New South Wales, and a con- 
tinuation most probably of the same continent, 





solo performances. We see by the bills that 





for.a series of large islands was discovered in 





1830 by Mr. John Briscoe, of the navy, who, 
when commanding the brig Tula, on a sealing 
voyage, fellin with the land in lat. 67°, long. 50° 
(that of the Mauritius), and coasted it for 300 
miles. He was also driven off by severe wea- 
ther and icebergs.—Sydney Herald. 

Auctions.—Curious things are brought to 
auction. The famous Eglinton Tournament 
armour, for example, and all the fine collection 
made by Mr. Pratt. We also see the great 
Nassau Balloon announced to be sold in this 
manner. One knock of the hammer will bring 
it down. 


An Elegy. 
Farewell to the pride of the club, 
Ferried ruthlessly over the Styx; 
We shall look a long time for a sub, 
Such as Anthony Septimus Hicks. 
Who like him fill’d the president's chair? 
Who the punch so divinely could mix? 
Or warble an opera air, 
Like Anthony Septimus Hicks? 
In cravats he was always’supreme, 
And in rings, and in pins, and in sticks; 
And the waistcoats were every one’s theme 
Of Anthony Septimus Hicks. 


He’d an excellent judgment in curls,— 
In bracelets, nets, worsteds, odd tricks ; 

And he ’d always an arm for the girls, 
Had Anthony Septimus Hicks, 


Alas! he was cropp’d in his prime : 
It was cruel in Death to transfix 

One who knew how to while away time, 
As did Anthony Septimus Hicks. 


But don’t let us grieve for him now; 
Its no business of ours—but old Nick’s— 

To determine the when and the how 
Of Anthony Septimus Hicks! 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


The Edinburgh Review; or, Critical Journal, No. 144, 
July, 6s.—The Executor’s Account-Book, a T. Short, 
4to. 6s.—The Honeymoon, a Poem, by J. Fisher, f.cap, 
3s. 6d.—Sir H. Cavendish’s Debates of the House of Com- 
mons, by J. Wright, Part II. 6s.—Report upon Deafness; 
with the Modern Methods of Cure, by H. Neill, 8vo, 
ls. 6d.—Annals of Humble Life, post 8vo. 9s. 6d.—Ancient 
Models ; Remarks on Church-Building, by C, Anderson, 
18mo, 3s, 6d.—The Principles of Population, and their 
Connexion with Human Happiness, by A. Alison, 2 vels, 
8vo. 30s.—The British Army ; as it was, is, and ought to 
be, by Lieutenant-Colonel J. Campbell, post 8vo. 10s.—~ 
Diversions of Hollycot, 2d edition, 18mo. 2s. 6d.—Deca- 
polis; an Essay, by D. E. Ford, 18mo, 1s. 6d.—Songs of 
the Seasons, 32mo. 2s.—The Way of Catechising, by the 
Rev. W. Atthill, 12mo. 3s.—Miscellanea Homerica, by H. 
Owgan, 8vo. 12s.—Impediments to Knowledge by Abuse 
of Words, by the Rev. W. Fitzgerald, 8vo. 2s. 6d.—Gri- 
selda, a Drama, from the German of Halm, by Sir R. A, 
Anstruther, 12mo, 4s. 6d.—Fielding’s Works, by Roscoe, 
1 vol. medium 8vo. 16s. 


SNoox,. 











METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1840. 


July. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday... 9 | From 48 67 29°73 to 29°91 
Friday «+--+ 10 coos 4B ce 6S 29°91 -- ‘87 
Saturday -- 11 cooe SL ce 65 29°38 -- 2989 
Sunday +--+ 12 coco 46 oe G7 2990 +. 29-89 
Monday -- 13 cove 43 ++ 67 29°39 ++ 3005 
Tuesday -- 14 soos SB oe TL 3016 +--+ 3018 
Wednesday 15 coos Sh oe 75 30°20 30:12 


Wind, south-west and north-west on the 9th; south. 
west on the 10th; west on the 11th and following ons 
north on the 13th; north-west and south-west on the 14th; 
south-west on the 15th. 

On the 9th, generally clear, rain at times; the 10th, 
generally clear, rain in the morning and evening; the 
11th, morning clear, afternoon and evening overcast; the 
12th, evening overcast, otherwise clear; the 13th, after- 
noon cloudy with rain, otherwise clear; the 14th, gene- 
rally clear, except the evening; the 15th, clear. 

Rain fallen, +115 of an inch. 

Edmonton. CHARLES HENRY ADAMS. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette, 
(Erratum.) 
103 Newgate Street, July 13, 1840. 
Sir,—I take the liberty of calling your attention to an 
error into which you have fallen in your notice of my 
Electrotype Plate, in stating it to be engraved by 
E. Finden from an electrot late, whereas the 
Electrotype Plate was a copy from Mr. Finden’s. Your 
correction of the above will oblige, 
Sir, your most obedient Servant, 
Epwarp PALMER. 
(We, in ourhurry, put the cart before the horse, which 
spoilt the Drawing.—Hd, L. G.)} 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
“onnected with Literature and the Arts. 
RITISH INSTITUTION, 


B PALL MALL. 

The Gallery, with a Selection of Pictures by Ancient Masters 
of the Italian, Spanish, Eieee gre and English rer 
including One Room of orks ate William Hilton, 
~~, | ad of the Royal Academy, . pan ym from Ten 


until 
, Admission, 1s. Catalogue, 
WILLIAM BaaNanp, Keeper. 
WILL CLOSE SATURDAY NEXT, the 95th instant. 
HE GALLERY of the NEW SOCIETY 
of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS, 53 Pall Mall 
West, adjoining the British Institution, now open, from Nine 
o’Clock till Dusk, 
Admission, 1s. 








Catalogue, 60 
JAMES FA rH EY, Secretary. 





YHE EAST INDIAN STEA M NAVI. 
GATION COMPANY. To be incorporated by Royal 


Charter. 
Capital, 800,000. 
Chairman.—T. A. Jurtis, Eaq. 
Deputy Chairman,—J. P, Larkins, Esq. 
Directors. 
James Mackillop, Esq. 


John Bagshaw, Esq. 
e % Jacob Montetiore, Esq. 


Henry Gouger, Esq. 


Benjamin Harding, Esq Captain Alexander Nairne 
Captain A. Henderson John Pirie, Esq. Alderman 
Frederiok H » Esq. M.P. —_— C, KRobarts, Esq. 


Charles Kerr, Es 
Captain W. C. Lempriere 
William Little, Esq. 
With power sos add to their number. 
Auditors. —Sir J. R. Reid, Bart. M.P.: Sir J. H. Pelly, Bart. 
soli citors.—Messrs. Freshfield and Sons. 
Bankers,—Messrs. Robarts, Curtis, and Co. 
Secretary.—R. Macdonald Stephenson, E: 
Superintendent of Steam Vessels.—Captain James 
‘emporary ce, 8 8 Tokenhouse Yard, Bank. 
The penaticniies of mai Steam ion with 
India by way of the Red Sea has been fully proved by the ex- 
iments tried by the East India Company, though, from the 
Rcaalenay of the vessels employed by them, and the unavoidable 
irregularity of the Indian Dak, its advantages and facilities have 
not been completely developed, while other reasons, arising from 
the urgency of the public service, will prevent the go India 
an from ever the the 
certainty. 


Alexander Rogers, Esq. 
KR. ‘Thurburn, Esq. 


Barber. 








Com) 
— red 





s been of smal! value to pas- 
sengers, because confined to the est pereeen Suez and Bombay— 
from whence to the eastern side of India there is great difficulty 
in the transmission even of letters—whilst the conveyance of 

rs and parcels is most expensive, and at seasons wholly 
Tnnprecticable. Neither can passengers arriving at Suez from 
—_—_- depend on finding the means of conveyance thence to 


The British Government has recognised the necessity ot in- 
trusting the Post-office service to private associations in all cases 
of distant steam The which have led 
to this conclusion on the part of the Government apply with ten- 
fold force in the case of the East India Company. 

It ia therefore proposed to establish a Company to carry into 
effect a plan which, by means of steam ships of large tonnage 
and powerful engines, shall connect the intercourse between 
Calcutta, Madras, Ceylon, and England, in one unbroken chain, 

the as nearly to a certainty as any hu- 
man calculations and efforts can accomplish. It would be most 
desirable that the Presidency of Bombay should also be included 
in the general arrangement, and there can be no doubt that 
poral this will be done; but for the present the East India 
Company noes to — thisin their own bay ae 

With t ws, ve been o) 
with the he Tomiie in India, and by rs last mail ro 
Mlosstete have received mosenaness of ORtTs with the assurance 
e line between Suez and 
pi : ges lished in the first 


To meet the wishes of the Indian public, and looking to an im- 
mediate Laprymqene return re the — call for such a prelimi- 


~ step, it patch to Calcutta, 
the pee pou Pod, the lar; bey steam vessel procurable, 
between that port a 
io in the year. 

















Galcutta, &c. (now wholly i 





bs be prs Suez, making four voyages 


To oonry the entire service into effect for a regularly monthly 
communication, it is intended to build seven steam ships of such 
tonnage and power as to be applicable to the route by the Cape 
of Good Hope, in case of any interruption to that through 


he vessels will be also so constructed as to admit of their 
carrying an effectual armament in case of any warlike contin- 


cy. 
The n umber of annually passing between Europe 
and our Indian possessions Was 3169 in the yea r 1833-4, of which 

only were from aye leaving 2566 for sailing ships be- 
tween Calcutta, Madras, and Ceylon, and Europe; and it may 
be fairly assumed that at least one-third of — number will 


No contribution for Post-office service has been included in 
these calculations ; but there can be no doubt that | the Seapeny, 
when once in » must d by G 
carry the Mails. 

To carry into effect the Plans of the Company, the following 
outline is peepee: :~—That steam ships shall start on a fixed day 
in each month from England and Calcutta; the time calculated 
on for the performance of the route being, from 





pioy 








oseee14 days. 
- to 37 
-@ .. 

. 2. 4 .. 

The sini across the Isthmus of Suez to be at the charge, and 
under the superintendence, of the Company. 

The sum of 600,000. will amply suffice for establishing a 
monthly communication between Calcutta, Madras, Ceylon, and 
Engiand; but the capital is fixed at 800,000/. to enable the Com- 
pany to include Bombay at a future period, and also to provide 
steam ships for such branch lines as may hereafter be thought 
desirable, so as to extend the communication to all parts of India 
and places to the Eastward. 

Application will be made to the Crown for an 5 of Incor- 
= to limit the y of the the Com- 
pan 

The Capital Stock of the Company to be 800,000/. in 16,000 
shares of 50/. each ; 101. per share deposit to be paid on the allot- 
ment of the shares ; 101. in three months from that time; 5/. in 
three months fram second payment; and the remainder by in- 
stalments of 5. each when called for by the Directors upon three 
months’ notice, 5000 shares have been reserved for the Sub- 
scribers in India, of which a considerable number have already 
been subscribed for in Calcutta one ra Madras, and a deposit 
paid upon them. The t the mode of 
paying the Jamon cubse'iptions a * ped equalise them with the 
payments on the shares in Lon 

n case of failure to pay any Tinataluont when due, the shares 
Pars ag previous payments made in respect thereot to be for- 
feited. 

The general affairs of the Company to be managed by a a 
of Directors in London, the qualification of each of whom 
rag be Fifty Shares, to be elected by the Shareholders resident 
in England. 

The affairs of the Company in India to be managed by a Board 
of Directors in Calcutta, and to be elected by Shareholders 
resident in India, with a Local Committee at Madras and Ceylon, 
being Shareholders similarly qualified. 

Two Auditors to be app » their qualificati 
Shares each. 

In all the affairs of the Company the Proprietors holding 

10 shares nen to 1 vote. 
25 cecceese 
50. 








to be Twenty 








100 seeceees 4 
but no person to have more than Four votes. 

The first Directors to remain in office five years, after which 
three of the Directors shall go out of office annually, and an 
ae by the Proprietors shall take place to supply the 

acancies; but such Directors may be re-elected. 

"“There will be half-yearly meetings of the Company, at which 
dividends will be declared, and all other usual business trans- 

acted. 

The Charter will prescribe the constitution of the Company, 
and provide for the establishment of Local Committees for the 

of the Comp y's concerns in India. 

For the of 8 b resident in India, a clause 
will be inserted in the Seed of settlement to enable them to vote 
by power of attorney in all matters of general interest. 

Application for shares to be made, according to the annexed 
form, on or before the 3d of August next. 

FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 

Gentlemen,—I request you will insert my name as a Sub- 
scriber to the East India Steam Navigation Company for 
Shares, or such number as may be allotted me; for which I 
hereby enyage to sign the deed of settlement, to pay the required 
deposit of 102, per share, and all further calls that may be here- 
after made upon me. 

To the Chairman and Directors of the East Indian 

Steam ee nes: 











> DUCATION.—The attention a de Pee 


desirous of affording to their Children an Education in 

d. with the and wants of the age, 

is directed to an Establishment situated in one of the most fer- 

tile and healthy counties of England, conducted by a gentleman 

who is a member of a German university of the highest celebrity, 
and of severa) learned —— The course of instraction, found: 

on the mos d hends the Greek and Latin 

Classics, the French, aces a and Italian Languages, taught by 

Natives residing in the House, the Elements of Astronomy, the 

various ‘hes of pure boa mized Sma epee Geography, 

tha 








‘ 


istory, 
be petted without an oe Enecleaee of Modern tah 

guages, the Principal has made them an essential branch of in- 
struction in his school. Having himself resided many years on 
the Continent, and cesar much, he is intimately acquainted 
with the chief la of Europe, and is enabled to superin- 
tend instruction in this leapentane \ rage er of knowledge with 
no to his Pupils. Altogether, this 
Establishment will be found to afford to Pupils possessing average 
talents the certainty of receiving in it a sound Classical and 
Mathematical Edueation, together with the most assiduous in- 











immediately p omens te e shorter, cheaper, and mor, 
route which will be offered by the establishment o of the proposed 
poaal steamboat, that many persons will avail themselves of the 
ny's ships asa semeegepos from port to port in India, and 
that there wilt be eventually a great increase of travellers con- 
uent on increased facilities. 
rom culations which have been made on those 
data which experience has already orn the estimated out- 
in the 








lay, charges, and » are g@ ab- 
stract :— 
Outlay. 
— om ke fitting seven steam ‘hips, cost of stations 
memes se eeeeeeeees sees ee £600,000 
ual Charge. 
fund 


Wages, canine | Wictpallt "lovarenee &c., sinkin, 
= wear ron al o ‘shi Ps, and charges 





F oo of} iodical: — 
¢t LP 
raptecheing ah pre peel 
———205, 000 


SOPRNDS tenes cain of secsieve disickenskexnl 
or ppw: ands of 1) per cent upon £900,000. 





in the P rs of Europe ; so that onenter- 
ing one of our Uni » or some profession, civil, military, or 
naval, they may be competent to engage in more enlarged studies 
with unusual advantages. Letters to the Principal of Albion 
House School, Worcester, will receive immediate attention. 











Conk EGGIO.—Under the express Sanction 


of the Trustees of the National Gallery.—Subscribers are 
respectfully informed that the Lists for Proof Impressions of Mr. 
Doo’s forthcoming Engraving, from the Picture of “* Eoce Homo,” 
by Correggio, are Closed. The Picture in question was purchased 
in the earl t of the French Revolution from the Colonna 
family, at me, by Sir Simon Clarke, who, not succeeding in 
removing it from Italy, was induced to part with it to Murat. 
It was bought, together with the picture of “ Mercury Instruct- 
ing Vanity by the same master, from his widow, by the Mar- 
quess of Londonderry, and from him by Parliament, for Eleven 
Thousand Guineas the two wor! 
other and similar work will ‘shortly be wp en forming 
the second of a Series of | large Lin 

the Pictures of the most eminent Italian siantatn, including {be- 
sides Correggio) Raffaelle, Da Vinci, Carracci, Titian, Guide, &e. 

mer She PT. Dao, 2 St, Peter's Square, Hammersmith. 

une 








OYAIL MANCHESTER INSTITU. 
TION ASSOCIATION, for the PROMOTION of the 

FINE ARTS.—The Council have determined to Form an Asso- 
ciation in connexion with the Annual Exhibition of Pictures 
under the above title, « on a plan similar to the one so successfully 
adopted at I ‘ for the Promotion 
of the Fine Arts in Scotiand,” which has in six years, by a pro. 
gressive increase, , raised its annual subscription list from 728!. to 








6118/., and for the works of art to the 
amount of 15, ) 6832. 
The objects ofthe A iation are to 





ag artists to send 
choice and valuable pictures to the exhibiti 5 t a 
love and taste for art in every department; to enable all classes 
to become acquainted with, and likewise possessed of, works of 
art, which will greatly assist in forming a chaster and more cor- 
rect taste in all ranks of life, but especially amongst the artisans 
and others employed in our various manufactures. 

An engraving will be made, from time to time, of such of the 
works of art exhibited and sold in the exhibitions, as the com- 
mittee may consider advisable; by which means a very import- 
ant branch of art will be encouraged, and the subscribers will all 
receive, almost, if not entirely, the value of their subscriptions. 

The Association will be under the ofa 
chosen by the members. 

The Council hope that the Association will receive support and 
encouragement from every Patron of art; ont they trust that all 
who may be willing to become for- 
ward their names, and likewise those et their, frlende whom they 
can induce to subscribe. Parties residing at a distance are re- 
quested to forward their subscriptions along with their names. 

The Council are glad to shevrve that Mr. Louls Magnus, aru 
town, one of the othe E ‘on 
at the last distribution the aret prize, viz. a pb am item, 
by — Allan, Esq. and the picture may ee be seen at the shop 
of Mr. J, C. Grundy, in ee Stre 

. W. WINSTANLEY, Hon. Sec. 














les. 
lst. Every subscriber of one guinea shall be a member for one 
year, and the subscriber of a larger sum will be entitled to the 
privilege mentioned in article 8th. Subscribers who do not inti- 
mate the contrary to the ee Byer to = Ist day of May 
in ag year, will be und ontinue thei 
2d. e whole amount of the pte ta on te shall be devoted, 
after he: necessary deduction for expenses, to the purchase of a 
selection from the works of artists exhibited in the annual exhi- 
bition of the Royal Manchester Institution; with this single 
exception, that it shall be in the power of the committee of 
management, when thought advisable by them, to engrave, for 
distribution among the subscribers, such works of art as may ap- 
pear worthy of the distinction, provided always that a sufficient 
number of purchases shall have been previously made. 
3d. A general meeting of the rg shall be held annually, 
when a committee of will the en- 
suing year, each member having a vote int the appointment of 
such committee. 
4th. This committee shall consist of twelve gentlemen who are 
not artists, six of whom will go out annually. 
5th, The committee shall be intrusted with full powers to pur- 
chase what may appear to them the most deserving works of art 
exhibited, 
6th, The purchase of these works shall take place during the 
period se the exhibition is open to the public. 
7th. nm the close of the exhibition, the different works pur- 
chased Yr ase mond by lots publicly drawn, the property of 
we ge subscri' 
- Asubscriber of one guinea shall ee entitled to one chance; 
oft nt getnees, two chances; and s 
th. Th of ¢ shall annually publish a 
report, ator they shall state the principles that guided them 
in the selection of the works of art they may have purchased, aud 
enter into such other details as may appear to them proper. 
10th. At the general meeting a secretary and treasurer shall be 
appointed, who shall be ex-officio members of the committee of 
management; and whose especial duty it will be to keep correct 
lists of all the apr Eas to collect their subscriptions, and, 
under the di » to carry into effect every 
— for tee! the object in view. 


ISCELLANEOUS and AMERICAN 
BOOKS.—The Public are informed that the Stock of 
R. J. Kennett, No. 14 York Street, Covent Garden, is now sell- 
ing at greatly’ reduced prices, for ready money, by order of the 
Trustees. The Collection comprises “Works in History, Bio- 
graphy, Topography, Classics, &c., and the best American Works, 
The Lease and Fixtures can be had on easy terms, very suitable 
for a young man about to commence business, the situation being 
central and seinen 


BOOKS IN TH E PRESS. 
8 New Burlington Street, July 8. 


R. BENTLEY'S NEW PUBLICA- 


TIONS, just ready. 

















The concluding Volumes of 
Memoirs of the Court of England under the 
Stuarts. 
By J. Heneage Jesse, Esq 
(Vols. lil. and IV. “ with engravings. 


The Young Prima Donna ; 
A Ree of the Opera. 


rs. Grey, 
Author of « The Duke. ” 3vols. (On Monday next.) 
ill. 
A Summer amongst the Bocages and 
the Vines. 
By Miss Louisa Stuart Costello, 


Author of “ Specimens of the Early Poetry of France.” 
2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 


Mr. Hood’s + Hall. 
Complete, with Engravings, for Six Shillings. 
Forming the New Volume o 
The Standard Novels and Romances. 
(On the 3ist instant.) 

Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 

















JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 
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Just ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portraits, 
EEN VICTO 


UE 


from her Birth to her Bridal. 
Il. 
Italy in 1839, 


I A, 


y Frederic Von Raumer, 
Author of England in 1835,” « Tlustrations of History,” &c. 
2 vols. post 8: 


Also, just vee, 


Sandron Hall; or, the Da 
By the Hon. armies 


ay of Queen Anne. 
rkeley, M.P. 


The Dream ; pin other Poems. 
the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 
8vo. with Portrait by Landseer, 12s. bound. 


III. 
The Banker-Lord; a Novel. 
3 vol: 


« A novel of more variety, bustle, incident, and character, than 
any that we have had during the present season, even from our 
most accredited and popular writers.”—Naval and Military Ga- 

zette. 

Henry Colbarn, as 13 Great aextherongh Street. 


On the 25th instant will be published, Part V. price 3s. 6d. con- 
taining the ear ood aad with their Salts, and completing 
Inorganic Chemis: 

ROFESSOR. GRAHAM'S ELEMENTS 
of CHEMISTRY, incl ig the Application of the Sci- 

ence to the Arts. 
London: H. Bailliére, 219 Regent Street. 





Ina few ome will be published, a New Work by the ‘Author 
he Yellowplush Correspondence," 


HE "PARIS SKETCH-BOOK 
_ By MR. Titwausi. 
2 vols. post 8vo. on 
Woot and Cop, ba f the —e 
London: deha Macrone, St. artin’ 's Place, ritatgn Square. 








THE IMPERIAL cL ASSICS. 
On the Ist of August will be published, Part I. price 2s. of 


ISHOP BURNET’S HISTORY of the 
REFORMATION. With Historical and Biographical 

Notes. To be completed in Thirteen or Fourteen Parts. 
London: Published by William Smith, 113 Fleet Street; Fraser 
and Crawford, Edinburgh ; Curry and Co. Dublin. 


On August Ist, in f.cap 8vo, with Vignette and Woodcuts, 6s. 


(TARIDERMY ; with the Biography of 
By WAL SWAINSON, P.RS. F.LS. &, &e. 


Forming Vol. 126 of “ Lardner’s Cyclopadia.” 
Published July 1, 
Thirlwall’s History of Greece, Vol. 7. 
#,* A Detailed Catalogue of “‘ The Cabinet ni oer ag 
“a completed) may be had gratis of all Bookse' 
ondon: Longman, Orme, and Co.; and John Ta ae 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


Conduit Street, July 16, 1840, 


NEw WORKS published by Messrs. 


SAUNDERS and OTLEY. 


L 
Beautifully illustrated, price 6s. 
England and the English. 
The New Volume of Sir E. L. Bulwer’s Works, now 
publishing in — Volumes, 


eee Poems. 
By Sir F. ~ “aa Bart. 


Anite a Tale of ra French Revolution. 
By Sir F. Vincent, Bart. 


IV. 
Notes of a Wanderer in Search of Health. 
By Dr. Cumming. 
2d edition, revised. 


Vv. 
Six Years in Algiers, 
By Mrs. — 


Social Life i Germany. 


By a Jameson. 


Vil. 
Adventures of an Attorney in Search of 


Practice. 
2d — revised. 


Vill, 
The Social Influence of Democracy. 
By M. A, De Tocqueville. 
Transioted ro H. Reeve, Esq. 


Rookwood; a a of Italy. 
. x, 
Timon; but me of Athens. 


Rubens wn ‘his Times. 


By Dr. Waagen. Edited by Mrs. Jameson. 


Indian Life; a Tale of the Carnatic. 
By Mrs. a Hartley. 


The Nautical a described 
and illustrated. 
By Captain Robinson, R.N. 


XIV. 
The Naval Officer’s Manual. 


By Capt. Glascock, R.N. 


XV. 
The Orphan of Nepaul ; 


A Tale of Hindustan. 


XVI. 
Memoirs of a Cadet. 
By a Bengalee. 
XVII. 
Western India in 1838. 

By Mrs. Postans, Author of ** Cutch.”” 

XVIIL. 
Rambles in the North of Ireland. 
By Lady Chatterton. 2d edition, revised. 


XIX, 
The Vale of Glamorgan. 


Tales and Legends among the Welsh. 


XX. 
The Rock: 3 Gibraltar Illustrated. 
'y Major Hort, 
With Dredings by Lieut. Lacey, 
y XXL. 
Poems written in Newfoundland. 
By Miss Prescott, 


XXII. 
Sir Redmond; a Metrical Romance. 
By Mrs, Edward Thomas. 
XXII. 
Records of Real Life. 
By a _—- 


Visits and Sketches 4 — :— and Abroad. 
By Mrs. Jameson. 
XXV. 
Camp and Quarters ; 
Scenes of Military Life. 
By Major Patterson. 
XXVI. 
The Morea; 
With Remarks on the Present State of Greece. 
By A. Cochrane, Esq. 
XXVIL 
On Embankment and Excavation in Railways. 
By a Resident Engineer, 
XXVIII. , 
Memoirs of Female Sovereigns. 
By Mrs. Jameson. 


XXIX. 

Mr. Lodge’s Peerage for 1840. 
Corrected to the Date of Publication, from the Personal 
Communications of the Nobility, 

XXX. 

The Language of Flowers. 

6th edition, revised. 

By the Editor of “* The Forget-Me-N. 

Agents :—for Ireland, J. Cumming, Dublin; for ‘Beottena, 
Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh. 
New edition, price 1s. 6d. cloth 

HE SCHOLAR’S SPELLING ASSIST. 
ANT; wherein the Words are e arranged on an improved 

Plan, according to their of A 
in a manner calculated to fomllisriee the. Art of Ls ary 5 and 
Pronunciation, to remove and to eral 


Improvement. 
By THOMAS CARPENTER. 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co.; and Whittaker and Co, 











In 1 handsome vol. nay ater 1 veprone—ten cloth, 21. 12s, 6d. ; a or, 
India proofs, elegantly leaves, 5/, 5s 


orocce, gilt 
Sheer PALACE. of ‘of "ARCH ITECTURE: 
a Romance ef bros p 
By GEORGE " WIGHT WICK, Architect. 

Illustrated with a otages ya and two hundred and eleven 
plates and Pla by Le Keux, Brooke, 

Cates, we ~~ ony Winkles. “The boy ay by Brooke. 

Fraser, 215 Regent 8 


SOBALS INSTRUCTIONS IN GERMAN. 
New edition, carefully revised, 12mo. 7s. 
HE LINGUIST: a Com Course of 
structions in the German Language, in which at. 
tention is particularly directed to 
Construction ; with Selections from the best Salen 
IL J, 


By A 
Author of “ The Nature and Genius of the 
German Language,” &c. 
London: neantenie Orme, and Co, 





























































HE POETICAL ' WORKS of WILLIAM 
WORDSWORTH. A new edition. 
Also, in 1 vol. price 9s. 6d. cloth, 
The Sonnets of William Wordsworth. 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 





LORD AMHERST’S EMBASSY TO CHINA. 
rice 4s. 
OURNAL of the Proceedings of the 


e Embassy to China, comprising a correct Seenetave ofthe 
Public Transactions of the Embassy, of the Voyage to and from 
China, and of the Journey from the Mouth of the Pei-ho to the 


Return to — 
By the Right Hon. HENRY ELLIS, 
Third Contatiosloner of the Embassy, and late Ambassador 
to the Court of Persia. 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF CICERO. 
In 1 vol. with Portrait and Vignette, price 20s. cloth, 


HE LIFE and LETTERS of MARCUS 
TULLIUS CICERO. 


tents :— 
1. History of the Life re meg by Dr. Middleton. 
2. Cicero's Letters te his wees weansincet by Wm. Melmoth. 
8. Cicero's Letters to Atticus, y Dr. 
The Life, by Dr. Middleton, may be had separately, 
price 9s. cloth. 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street, 





ING HENRY the “THIRD, Part the 
First; a Historical Play, in Five Acts. 
By the Author of “ An Essay on the Oxford Tracts.” 
London: T, Cadell, Strand; and William Blackwood and Sons, 
Edi nburgh. 


CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. 
In 18mo. with numerous Engravings, price 8s. 6d. cloth, 
NCIENT MODELS, containing Hints 
on CHURCH BUILDING. Addressed to the Laity. 
By CHARLES ANDERSON, Esq. 
James Burns, 17 Portman Street, 





COMPANION TO THE BEEHIVE, 

24 edition, price 7s. with Forty illustrative Engravings, 
HE MANAGEMENT of BEES, with a 

senna 1 oe Loties Wo = -Hive. 

SA R, Jun. 

«* A complete 1 roy to one of the most yore and 
iocouetas pursuits in the whole circle of natura! history.”— 
Metropolitan. 
Also, the 5th edition of Sir George Stephens’ New Work, 
Adventures of a Gentleman in Search of 


a Horse. 





Price 7s. - with 
« Every 


by C 
one interested in horses should possess this work.” — 
Dispatch. 





Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street. 








ALL THE WORLD ’S A STAGE 
DESIGN ON TITLE-PAGE. , 
MELANCHOLY JACQUES. . 
THE INFANT... . ais 
THE LOVER ..... +s. 
THE JUSTICE ....+46-. 


LAST SCENE OF ALL ... . 





SHAKSPERE. | 
In a few days will be published, in 4to. from original Drawings on the Wood, 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF 


THE SEVEN AGES OF SHAKSPERE. 


. . 


THE SCHOOLBOY ...... 
THE SOLDIER ........ 


. + « «A.B. Chalon, R.A. 
é« = ae r, R.A. 
o.. «© - eek . Callcott, R.A. 


THE PANTALOON ....-. .- 


JOHN VAN VOORST, 1 Paternoster Row. 
















W. Mulready, R.A. 
. C. R. Leslie, R.A. 
J. Constable, R.A. 
» Sir David Wilkie, R.A. | 
W. Collins, R.A. 


Edwin Landseer, R. A. 
. W. Hilton, R.A. 
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DR. REES’ TODD’S JOHNSON. 
In 18mo. with Portrait, price 3s. 
ODD’S JOHNSON’S DICTIONARY of 
the ENGLISH LANGUAGE in MINIATURE, to which 
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